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FOREWORD 


After humiliating and alienating the Spanish monarchists, Franco proceeded 
to steal their thunder by arranging for Prince Juan Carlos to come to Spain to 
continue his studies under his auspices. Meanwhile, Spain's reputation in the 
Free World suffered on two counts. The proposed press law, the fining of the 
monarchist organ A.B.C., and the banning of several issues of the New York 
Times made it clear that Franco has learned nothing and forgotten nothing. The 
proposed agreement between the U.S. Defense Department and the Spanish govern- 
ment, which would give to the Spanish Roman Catholic hierarchy control over the 
marriage of U.S. citizens in Spain, made even the leading Episcopalians in this 
country wonder if the U.S. government is prepared to sell the American 
tradition of religious freedom for a mess of bases. Meanwhile, Spain has been 
developing its plane production with the help of three of Hitler's top aircraft 


designers. 


India and Portugal are collaborating at least to the extent of keeping the 
Goa issue alive. At the same time, Portugal has strengthened its ties with 
Brazil and Great Britain. The same nationalism which moves Latin American 
countries has stimulated Portugal to lay plans for its own iron industry. 


The population of Mexico is now almost 29 million and is increasing at a 
dangerous rate. It remains to be seen whether Mexican agriculture can keep 
pace with the growth in population. The leading Liberals of Latin America have 
gathered together to produce in Mexico City the monthly magazine Humanismo, 


which has received abundant publicity by being banned from Cuba and Venezuela. 


Central America is in a state of general turmoil. The revival of the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA), as well as the proposed good- 
will tour of Vice-President Nixon, seem untimely to many observers. Castillo 
Armas' regime in Guatemala has failed to consolidate its position effectively 
in popular opinion, while former President Arbenz left Mexico for Switzerland 
with the obvious intention of asserting his claim to Swiss citizenship. El 
Salvador remained quiet under President Osorio. In Honduras, Acting President 
Julio Lozano Diaz became a "constitutional dictator," following the failure of 
congress to elect a new President. Lozano plens to resort to that old Latin 
American panacea, a new constitution. In Nicaragua, Somoza continued to air 
his criticisms of Costa Rica, and strengthened his position by purchasing 25 
fighter planes from Sweden. Costa Rica braced itself for a civil war brought 
about by the forces of former Presidents Teodoro Picado and Calderén Guardia, 
whom it accused of deriving comfort from Nicaragua and aid from Venezuela. The 
principal concern of Panama during December was the proposed treaty with the 


United States. 


In Cuba, opposition to Batista was not declining, but evidently Aureliano 
- Sanchez Arango has been losing power. The proposed canal which would cross 
Cuba and shorten the trip from New York to the Panama Canal was favored by 
Batista but sharply condemned by liberals such as Jorge Manach, who claimed 
that this would create a colonial situation similar to that prevailing in 
Panama. While Haiti recovered from the effects of hurricane "Hazel," President 
Magloire prepared for a good-will visit to the United States and Canada. In 
the Dominican Republic, there were some insignificant changes in the cabinet, 
but President Héctor Bienvenido Trujillo Molina remained omnipotent as the secu- 
lar arm of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Puerto Rico's position in 
the U.S. sugar market has been endangered by a strike of dock-workers. 
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Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez celebrated the second anniversary of his 
coming to power by claiming credit for public works which were begun under ear- 
lier regimes. However, his administration showed its paternalism in cultural 


matters by organizing the first important Latin American music festival, which 
was comparable to those of Salzburg and Edinburgh. The Venezuelan Government 
has shown in recent years a nationalistic unwillingness to grant bids for new 
petroleum concessions, but it has now let it be known that bids for new 
petroleum concessions in unrestricted areas may be accepted. 


In Colombia, the Liberal party under Alfonso Lopez and Eduardo Santos is 
showing renewed vitality, and at the same time an unwillingness to compromise 
with General Rojas Pinilla, whom the Liberals regard as out of tune with the 
civilista tradition of the country. The military President replied by gather- 
ing a group of dissident Liberals and Conservatives who wished to create a 
third party along Peronista lines. Meanwhile, Colombia's share of the U.S. 
coffee market continued to increase at the expense of Brazil. 


Ecuadorean President Velasco Ibarra was forced by top military leaders to 
dismiss Jaime Nebot Velasco, Minister of Economy, who was accused of making a 
slighting remark about the army. When the military demanded in addition the 
dismissal of Conservative Minister of the Interior Camilo Ponce, Enrfquez 
Velasco Ibarra fled to Guayaquil and reached an agreement with the military 
command there. He then arrested the officers who had pursued him from Quito, 
and, in the ensuing cabinet reshuffle, the Guayaquil political forces won at 
the expense of the Quito military clique. 


Since the world is full of major troubles, the British Government advised 
Lloyd's to pay a $3 million fine to the Peruvian Government in order to secure 
the release of the Onassis whaling fleet. However, the episode has not 
improved the international standing of the Odrfa regime. Worse still, the 
flight from Peru of two Miré Quesada Laos brothers, Carlos and Enrique, made it 
evident that Odrfa no longer has the support of the family which is most power- 
ful in moulding Peruvian opinion. Peru would be a happier country if the 
numerous dissensions -brewing there were properly aired. 


The Bolivian Government attempts by socialistic devices to diversify the 
national economy and to escape from the traditional dependence on the export of 
tin, but the country is still sufficiently dependent on that ore to make the 
possibility of the closing of the Texas City smelter most dangerous for 
Bolivia's terms of trade. It is up to the U.S. congress to decide whether to 
continue the Texas City operation, which is not justifiable in purely economic 
terms. However, the development of Bolivian oil may strengthen the country's 


international position. 


President Ibanez of Chile tried in vain to extend the state of siege and 
his extraordinary powers. While the Chilean economical situation remained 
grim, the opening at Concén, near Vina del Mar, of the first Chilean oil 


refinery provided an optimistic note. 


Perén's guerilla warfare with the Roman Catholic Church attracted inter- 
national attention. The Catholic stronghold of Cérdoba was a special target 
for the Argentine Government. The giving of legal rights to illegitimate 
children, the reestablishment of prostitution on the grounds that Catholic 
institutions had brought about a wave of homosexuality in Argentina, and above 
all the legalizing of divorce in a surprise move at 3 a.m. in congress made it 
clear that the Perén regime is fighting not only clericalism but some of the 


pasic tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. Catholic newspapers, especially 

the Vatican's Osservatore Romano, denounced Perén vigorously and accused him of 
collaborating with the Communists. While the edge of such a retort has been 
plunted by excessive use in recent years, U.S. business, rejoicing at Perén's 
willingness to make deals, now found itself in the odd position of collaborat- 
ing with a government which was accused of being pro-Communist. Meanwhile 
Peron, at odds with both the Catholic Church and Franco Spain, at last dropped 
the mask of Hispanidad, which he and his collaborators, being of Ital- 

ian origin, had worn so ungracefuliy. Perén now says quite frankly tnat 
Italy is the country which has made the greatest contribution to Argentina. 

The victory of the Colorados under Luis Batlle Berres will undoubtedly lead to 
a healing of Argentine relations with Uruguay. The Argentine pact with 
Paraguay has provoked some resentment in the populace of the latter country. 


Despite the attempts of Brazil's Finance Minister Eugenio Gudin and of the 
president of the Bank of Brazil Clemente Mariani, the economy-minded government 
of President Café Filho has not succeeded in stopping inflation, and the 
cruzeiro has fallen again. The illegal Communist party began to show itself 
once more. Brazil is attempting to expand its trade with Argentina, but the 
much publicized opening of the oil refineries at Manguinhos and Capuava cannot 
hide the fact that virulent nationalism is preventing the development in 
Brazil of a substantial oil industry, which could do much to reduce the 
country's dependence on expensive oil imports. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT on Microfilm 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


After months of negotiations, Franco and Don Juan de Borbén, pretender to 
the Spanish throne, finally came to a definite agreement on the education of 
Prince Juan Carlos. On December 29, Franco and Don Juan, who have hardly been 
on speaking terms, had lunch together and conferred until late in the afternoon. 
The meeting took place at the large estate of Count Ruisenada, near the village 
of Navalmoral de la Mata, 120 miles southwest of Madrid. The interview was 
held in well-guarded privacy; the road was blocked 15 miles from the estate and 
no one except authorized dignitaries was allowed to enter. The nature of the 
discussions between Franco and Don Juan was not made public, but it was 
announced that Prince Juan Carlos will be handed over to the guardianship of 
Lieutenant General Carlos Martinez de Campos, Duque de la Torre, who fought 
under Franco in the Civil War, is now a member of the Spanish general staff, 
and also has family ties with Don Juan. The duke will have charge of a large 
staff of tutors, mostly from the Spanish naval college, who will instruct the 
17-year-old prince in military science, mathematics, and history, and prepare 
him for officership in the Spanish navy. Under Franco's 1947 Law of Succes- 
sion, Prince Juan Carlos cannot become eligible for the throne until he is 30. 
Franco, in his customary address to the nation on New Year's Eve, stated that, 
even if a king were to rule Spain again, the monarchy would not be permitted 
to "revive the vices and defects of the last century." ; 


Considerable speculation was stirred up by a press bill proposed by 
Minister of Information Gabriel Arias Salgado to replace the present "“temporary' 
decree of 1938. However, on December 19, Franco delayed action on the bill, 
which would more or less place management of Spain's private newspapers in the 
hands of the government. Publishers of newspapers would be allowed to submit 
for approval by the Ministry of Information three candidates for the post of 
editor-in-chief of their respective newspapers; however, the Ministry could 
appoint an editor of its own choice if it should consider all the candidates 
unfit. The editor-in-chief would have final voice on all questions affecting 
the paper--including what news to print, the amount of advertising, and the 
number of copies--and would be responsible, not to the publisher, but to the 
government alone. On December 21, the new Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States, José Marfa de Areilza, said in Washington that the draft had been with- 
drawn at the request of Franco, who wants to work "in consultation with, not 
against" newspaper proprietors. 


Meanwhile, the Monarchist daily A.B.C. had its monthly quota of low-cost 
newsprint reduced, the effect of which was reported by the New York Times as 
equal to a $40 , 000 yearly fine. The newspaper was thus disciplined because it 
refused after the recent Madrid municipal elections to comply with an official 
directive--obeyed by other Madrid dailies--to publish an editorial praising 
the Falangist victory. Torquato Luca de Tena, whose family owns A.B.C., was 
one Of the four Monarchist candidates in the elections. The supply of news- 
print is controlled by a branch of one of the syndicates--consisting of 
representatives of government, management, and labor organizations-- which 
works in conjunction with the Ministry of Information and Propaganda to 
determine the amount of low-cost newsprint that is to be supplied to Spain's 
newspapers and magazines. A.B.C. will now be forced to buy the amount of 
newsprint by which its quota was cut at the higher free market price. 


Ambassador Areilza later stated that the reduction was made necessary by a 
shortage of the low-cost government-controlled newsprint. 


Five issues of the New York Times were banned in Spain during December. 
The issues carried articles dealing with the proposed press bill, the 
newsprint cut to A.B.C., and Franco's negotiations with Juan de Borbén. 
While the Times is read mainly by officials and foreigners, the banning is 
still significant because it shows that these subjects are kept out of 
Spanish newspapers as well, 


United States and Spanish military authorities were negotiating an 
agreement in December on the religious rights of American military and civil- 
jan personnel in Spain. After the unofficial report of a proposed agreement 
aroused widespread objections in the United States, the Defense Department 
announced on December 27 that the agreement will not be approved "until it 
has been reviewed in Washington." The controversial issue was the granting 
to the Spanish Roman Catholic hierarchy of the right to sanction or forbid 
marriages between U.S. citizens of mixed religions in Spain when one of the 
parties was Catholic. The proposed agreement also controls many other 
aspects of religious practice, including the establishment of chapels and 
temples of various faiths on U.S. military bases. 


President Eisenhower on December 28 nominated ex-Governor John Davis 
Lodge of Connecticut as Ambassador to Spain to succeed James C. Dunn, who 
will become Ambassador to Brazil. Lodge's name will be sent to the Senate 
early next month. In New York, Spanish Ambassador Areilza, in an address to 
the Overseas Press Club, urged the admission of Spain to the United Nations. 
José Gonzalez de Gregorio y Arribas was named Spanish Ambassador to Uruguay. 


A House Armed Services sub-committee, reporting on its recent inspection 
tour of proposed Navy and Air Force bases in Spain, recommended less red tape, 
but said good progress is being made. The subcommittee recommended that the 


new Congress check further into the program. 


Vice Admiral Thomas S. Combs, Commander in Chief of the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet, and Rear Admiral Edgar A. Cruise, commander of the aircraft carrier 
"Coral Sea," were decorated by the Spanish Government with the Grand Cross 


of the Naval Medal of Merit. 


Three of Germany's top aircraft designers under Hitler are now helping 
Spain develop its plane production. Spanish government and aircraft industry 
officials confirmed that Willy Messerschmitt, Ernest Heinkel, and Claude 
Dornier Jr. have been working closely with aeronautical factories in Spain. 
José Ortiz Echaglle, general manager of C.A.S.A. (Construcciones Aeronduticas, 
S.A.), and Spain's leading aircraft manufacturer, said Messerschmitt has 
been connected with his company since 1949 and is also consultant for Hispano 
of Seville. Heinkel and Dornier have been technical consultants for C.A.S.A. 
for some three years. Spanish officials added that the U.S. Military Mission 
approves of the creation of a strong air force for Spain. According to 
Jane's, a British aviation annual, the German Dornier Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company has set up a subsidiary company in Spain and is producing its first 
postwar planes, thus sidestepping Allied curbs on aviation activities in 


Germany. 


Spain and Switzerland signed a new trade agreement after three and a 
half weeks of hard bargaining. The new agreement will do away with the 
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system of triangular trade deals by which a tax of 15% to 18% was levied on 
all Swiss exports to Spain exceeding the aggregate value fixed by the quota. 
The proceeds were used to subsidize the re-export to other countries from 
Switzerland of Spanish commodities, which, without the subsidy, Switzerland 
could not have sold abroad. By this arrangement Spain was able to import 
from Switzerland far more industrial equipment than would have been possible 
otherwise; however, the equipment cost more than it would have elsewhere, 

and Spanish exports encountered competition on other markets from the Spanish 
commodities that had passed through Switzerland and were actually obtainable 
cheaper than exports direct from Spain. Under the new agreement, the 
aggregate value of the goods Spain must buy from Switzerland--cheese, 
textiles, and certain chemicals--has been lowered from $14 million to 
$3,033,000, after which Spain is free to buy the desired industrial equipment. 
Switzerland made this concession partly because the Spanish Government 
liberalized the import of watches last May, so that Switzerland does not have 
to put watches in the quota. However, without the extra sales of 
agricultural products permitted by the triangular deals, Swiss merchants 
doubt that Spain will be able to sell enough to Switzerland to bring the 
clearing balance up to the full value of the industrial plant needed. 


It was announced that a new trade agreement had been signed between 
Spain and France, effective November 1, 1954, to October 31, 1955. Under the 
agreement Spain supplies France with 220,000 tons of oranges, as well as 
pyrites, iron ore, cork, sewing machines, and agricultural products, while 
France sells fertilizers, coal, semi-manufactured goods, machinery, railway 
material, and motor vehicles to Spain. 


The U.S. will ship $30 million worth of raw cotton to Spain in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The Spanish Government requested that the shipment, 
together with $15 million in cottonseed oil, be financed by F.0.A. funds, 
allowing Spain to pay in pesetas. However, the U.S. Government wants Spain 
to take $19 million more of surplus agricultural products, which Spain says 
it cannot use. 


The new British-American Hospital in Madrid was inaugurated December 9. 
The modern, fully-equipped hospital, built with private contributions, has 


2l beds. 


In an attempt to keep Christmas in Spain "Spanish," Spain's Catholic 
Action waged a campaign against Christmas trees and Santa Claus. According 
to loudspeakers in the streets of Madrid, Christmas trees are not only 
foreign and "anti-Spanish," but the cutting of them is harmful to the 
national reforestation program. 


PORTUGAL 


The Goan issue cropped up again during December. On December 1, ina 
sharp note to Portugal, New Delhi issued a warning against any attempt to put 
down by force "peaceful and nonviolent" anti-Portuguese agitation. The note 
was in reply to a Portuguese communication objecting to "persistent rumors” 
that members of India's Praga-Socialist party planned to enter Goa, Damao, 
and Diu for agitation purposes and that Portuguese authorities would take 
"defense measures" if necessary. The Indian reply denied the rumors but 
warned Portugal that the use of force in any event would have "serious 
repercussions among the people of India as a whole," and added that India 


Te 


would not stop Goans residing in India from entering these territories to 
agitate against "colonial rule." Meanwhile, Premier Salazar, speaking before 
the Portuguese National Assembly, repeated that Portugal does not want war 
with India, but that "all Portuguese are ready to fight to the end if India 
starts a war in her campaign to incorporate the enclaves." Again on 

December 28 the Portuguese Overseas Ministry expressed concern about reports 
that India was planning military action against the territory of Damao. A 
communiqué said Indian frontier authorities had closed the India-Damao 
frontier to entry or exit of persons or mail since December 24. The 
Portuguese Ministry said surrounding tribesmen were being organized for an 
operation like that which allowed India to occupy the territories of Dadra 
and Nagar-Aveli last July (H.A.R., VII: 8), and alleged that members of the 
Bombay police, who, according to Portugal, took part in the occupation of 
those territories, are known to be in nearby Vapi. 


The Portuguese National Assembly on December 6 unanimously ratified a 
treaty of friendship and consultation with Brazil. The treaty had already 
been ratified by the Brazilian Congress. According to Premier Salazar, the 
treaty forms a Portuguese-Brazilian community in world affairs. It was also 
announced that Brazilian President Café Filho has accepted an official 
invitation to visit Portugal. 


An agreement between Portugal and the United Kingdom, signed on 
November 1 and effective January 1, will allow Portuguese citizens to enter 
the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands without visas. 
British citizens likewise will no longer need visas to visit Portugal or the 
adjacent islands, provided they do not intend to establish residence. In 
December, Portugal and Britain signed three accords with respect to 
stretches of frontier between the British Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyassaland, and the Portuguese territories of Angola and Mozambique. Follow- 
ing these agreements, an Anglo-Portuguese cultural pact was signed by the 
two nations to encourage "knowledge and comprehension, as complete as 
possible, of the intellectual, artistic, and scientific activities and 
customs and the social life of the other country." A joint commission 
appointed by the Portuguese Instituto de Alta Cultura and the British Council 
will have charge of a program of cultural exchanges. 


For the first half of 1954, Portugal is reported to have an adverse 
trade balance of 1,133 million escudos ($39 million) as a result of imports 
valued at 4,498 million escudos ($155 million) and exports worth 3,365 mil- 
lion escudos ($116 million). This year the trade deficit was 344 million 
escudos less than the deficit during the first six months of 1953, since 
exports increased by 22% while imports were only slightly above those of the 
first half of 1953. 


According to a report of the Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, lack 
of rain has retarded autumn crops and reduced the olive crop. However, the 
dry weather was favorable for the maize and rye crops, both of which are 
expected to be greater than last year. Wine production will be slightly 
lower than last year's, but of superior quality. 


From January to November of 1954, 2,663,713 tons of merchandise passed 
through the port of Beira, an increase of 20,684 tons over last year. 


Portugal will attempt to have an iron industry. The Portuguese Minister 
of Economy signed a contract with an unnamed enterprise having an initial 
capital of 200,000 contos te establish such an industry. 


A large territory in the district of Guarda, located in the interior of 
central Portugal and including the towns of Aguilar da Beira, Meda, and Foz- 
Coa, has been electrified. The inauguration of the new electrical system on 
December 5 was attended by the Minister of the Presidency and the Civil 
Governor of Guarda. 


On December 1, the Sport Lisboa e Benfica club inaugurated its new 
stadium at Carnide. Portuguese Chief-of-State Craveiro Lopes presided at 
the inauguration ceremony, which was attended by 40,000 spectators. The new 
stadium seats 35,000. 


MEXICO 


December 1 marked the end of the second year of the Ruiz Cortines admin- 
istration. This administration is gradually winning back the confidence of 
the Mexican people, and the attitude towards the President has become more 
favorable. New cooperation between business and government is helping to 
eliminate the fears and lack of confidence which have been building up in 
Mexico during the past three years, and have been a partial cause of the 
business depression and the continued drain on dollar and peso reserves. 
Businessmen, generally hard hit by the April devaluation, recently adopted a 
constructive "Let's help the government stop this depression" program. 
Business groups made studies of the country's economic position and then 
offered solutions for the more basic problems. The proposals were well 
received by the President and other top government officials. Publicity in 
local newspapers has also helped to change the attitude of business. 
Optimistic stories have pointed out that (1) local banks are flooded with 
dollars, (2) U.S. and Mexican businessmen have agreed in principle on a 
development program expected to increase business in both countries, (3) 
conditions are now favorable in Mexico for additional foreign investments, 
(4) the foreign trade balance is leveling off to a near equalization point-- 
during August and September the deficit was only 70 million pesos per month 
(approximately $5.6 million) compared with the average 150-million-peso 
monthly deficit of last year, and (5) the public is responding well to the 
official campaign urging people to change from commercial to savings accounts 
and profit from the higher interest now offered by the latter. 


Most businessmen will find operating costs in January-March 1955 some 
10%-15% higher than during the same period of 1954. Import levies were 
upped sharply in December and will tend to increase production costs. Labor 
will probably win new wage increases after some delay on the part of the 
government in responding to workers' demands. The trend toward higher 
prices is already being felt in the Republic. Rent is »eing raised 10%-20% 
on the average, where controls permit. Such luxuries as cigarettes were 
recently hiked in price by 30%-40%. 


However, the inflation does not detract from the achievements of the 
Ruiz Cortines administration. Besides regaining public confidence and 
lowering Mexico's traditional trade deficit, the administration can boast 
that the Republic now produces 82% of all manufactures and consumer goods 
used in the Republic, a record due partly to the government-supported 
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"Buy Mexican" campaign. Mexico is now self-sufficient in iron and steel, 
except for some special alloy steels; there have been 2,790 new factories set 
up in the past two years; and, significantly, wheat and beans, which have 
been abundant, thanks partly to the weather, have disappeared from the list 


of leading imports. 


The outlook for 1955 has brightened considerably during the past few 
months. The federal budget for the new year, sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies by the President on December 13, reaches the record total of 
5,681 million pesos. The main items are: communications, 948.5 million; 
public debt, 799.5 million; education, 711.8 million; investments, 671.7 mil- 
lion; water resources, 489.4 million; national defense, 451.7 million; 
public health, 232.0 million; navy, 226.2 million; and agriculture, 
115.9 million. There will be no increase in salary for public employees and 
no general increase in taxes. 


The federal budget was carefully planned with an eye towards accommo- 
dating Mexico's swelling population. The Bureau of Vital Statistics reports 
that the population is now 28,849,465, which is a 3 million increase over 
the 1950 census. In spite of this, Mexico was able to produce enough in 
1954, for the first time in many years, to feed its teeming population. The 
value of Mexico's agricultural crops this year was $600 million, a 25% 
increase over last year. 


The year 1955 will be the Communications and Public Works Department's 
(SCOP) biggest year as far as public works spending is concerned. Federal 
highway building is to be increased by 20% over 1954; farm-to-market roads 
by 28%; new railroad lines by 30%; replacement and extension of existing 
rail lines, as well as building of new terminals and round-houses, by 
30%-35%; telephone, telegraph, and radio telephone installations by about 
22%. The combined improvements planned by this department for 1955 should 
greatly enlarge the communications system throughout Mexico. 


The Federal District is soon expected to announce a development program 
for the city to include street paving, new streetlights, parks, and drainage 
installations. The technical assistance of two distinguished German 
scientists, Heinrich Marquardt and Dietrich G. Kehr, has been offered gratis 
to the Department of the Federal District as an act of courtesy by the West 
German Government. The two men, who are experts on subsoils, are now in 
Mexico City studying the problem of soil subsidence there. The municipal 
government of Mexico City is also spending about $1.6 million to build eight 
new public markets. Observers expect to see more money allotted throughout 
the republic during the next two years to municipal water system improvement 
and sewer system installations than has been spent during all the past five 
years. The early 1954 cancellation of all municipal debts owed to the 
Federal Government has put many of the city governments in a position to 
plan civic improvement for the first time in recent years. 


The Mexican Senate Mining Committee has been quoted by all the capital 
newspapers as recommending several changes in Article 27 of the Federal 
Constitution, which covers the production of minerals and materials in the 
sub-soil, and establishes that the Mexican Government is owner of all sub- 
soil production. According to the press, the Senators have urged that (1) 
government agencies should not be allowed to set aside huge areas of land 
that are known to contain large deposits of natural resources, (2) these 
deposits should be developed by private enterprise, (3) the state's monopoly 
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of sub-soil production should be ended. Although it is not known whether the 
changes would affect petroleum, there has been a scramble to buy old "con- 
firmatory concessions" covering oil production in areas covered by the 
concessions, which were issued by the government prior to the 1938 
expropriation. 


Meanwhile, the director of Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), Antonio Bermidez, 
has announced the discovery of what he describes as the richest petroleum 
deposit yet found in the Republic, both in regard to quantity and quality of 
the oil. It is situated at La Venta on the Veracruz-Tabasco border. — 
Bermudez stated that at present Mexico is exporting 70,000 barrels of oil per 
day, and that this figure will go up to 110,000 barrels daily in 1955. PEMEX 
is increasing the capacity of the Atzcapotzalco refining plant, which will 
soon be able to treat 80,000 barrels daily, while a great fuel distributing 
center at Morelia, Michoacan, is now ready for service. Bermidez announced 
that at the Fourth World Petroleum Congress, to be held at Rome June 6-15, 
1955, Mexico has been assigned one of the vice-presidencies of the Assembly. 


The most important deposit of titanium ores yet found in the Western 
Hemisphere has been discovered in the State of Oaxaca, about 48 kilometers 
from Puerto Angel on the Pacific Coast. The Republic Steel Corporation has 
acquired a concession from the Mexican Government to exploit the deposit, 
and representatives of the company are now in Mexico to make the necessary 
arrangements to mine and ship out the ore. Titanium is a recently developed 
metal, in great demand in the making of special steels, incandescent lamps, 
in aircraft construction and in modern military and naval equipment. The 
Oaxaca deposits are said to contain titanium dioxide of high quality. 


The President of the National Chamber of Commerce for the Textile Trades 
reports that the outlook for the industry is much more favorable than it was 
a year ago. In December 1953, there was an accumulation of about 110 million 
meters of unsold cotton goods in warehouses, with exports of such goods 
valued barely at 34 million pesos, and many mills working 40 hours a week or 
less. This year, thanks to the abolition of the export tax by the government, 
exports have tripled. Total sales are estimated at 500 million meters with 
a total value of 1,200 million pesos. Stocks in warehouses have diminished 
greatly and work in the factories is practically normal again. 


The National Union of Sugar Producers announced that the 1954-55 sugar 
harvest is expected to yield the record amount of 910,000 tons, 80,000 more 
than last season. Unless the present U.S. sugar quota of 11,445 tons can be 
raised, production may have to be restricted. Mexico could sell 150,000 
tons, according to Minister of Economy Gilberto Loyo. 


On December 31, United States Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
declared Mexico free of foot-and-mouth disease in cattle, thus reauthorizing 
the importation of Mexican cattle. The Mexican Ministry of Economy has 
authorized the exportation of 353,000 head of cattle in 1955, 165,000 in the 
first six months, 188,000 in the second half of the year. The quota has 
been distributed among the cattle-raising states, Sonora and Chihuahua 
exporting the largest part. Mexican cattle have been barred from the United 


States since May 1953. 


Protests arose this month when the Inter-American Press Association 
announced that the liberal Mexican monthly Humanismo had been banned in Cuba 
and Venezuela. The Association considered the banning to be an infringement 


of freedom of the press in these countries. Humanismo, a member of the 
Association, was founded by Mario A. Puga in 1952. Its present staff 
includes the director, Rail Roa; subdirector, Ildegar Pérez Segnini; 
manager, Carlos Blank Antich; editorial department, Ricardo Montilla; public 
relations, Sergio Pérez P. The list of collaborators includes some of the 
best known intellectuals of the Americas, and this explains the special 
importance given to the censuring of Humanismo by some dictatorial govern- 
ments: Pedro de Alba, Fernando Alegrfa, Enrique Anderson Imbert, Andrés 
Eloy Blanco, Arturo Briceno, Salvador Bueno, Benjamin Carrién, Alfonso Caso, 
Felipe Cossfo del Pomar, Fernando Diez de Medina, Rémulo Gallegos, Emilio 
Joaquin Garcia Monge, Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, Pablo Gonzdlez Casanova, 

Andrés Henestrosa, Armando J. Hernandez, Jorge Icaza, Andrés Iduarte, José 
J. Iturriaza, Silvio Julio, Carlos Lagunas, Juan Liscano, Jorge Manach, 

Juan Marin, Felipe Martinez Arango, Mario Monteforte Toledo, Arnaldo Orfela, 
Werner Ovalle Lépez, Alfredo L. Palacios, Felipe Pazos, Carlos Pellicer, 
Alfonso Reyes, Luis I. Rodrfguez, Francisco Romero, Vicente Saenz, Jesus 
Silva Herzog, Rogelio Sinan, J. M. Siso Martinez, Alberto Velazquez, Mario 
Antonio Villamar C. and Leopoldo Zea. 


In a court presided over by federal judge Miguel Lavalle Fuentes on 
December 3, Guatemalan ex-police chief Major Jaime Rosenberg was formally 
accused of being responsible for the Communist atrocities committed during 
the Arbenz regime. Judge Lavalle said Major Rosenberg was subject to 
extradition to Guatemala to answer charges involving 36 assassinations. 
Rosenberg declared his innocence and placed the blame on the liberation 
army of President Carlos Castillo Armas. Mexican leftists are interceding 
before the judge in Rosenberg's favor. A court decision should be reached 
early in January. Major Rosenberg and commander of the Guatemalan Civil 
Guard Rogelio Cruz Wer both asked and received asylum in Mexico after the 
June revolution of Castillo Armas (H.A.R., VII: 9-11). Cruz Wer, who 
originally obtained an injunction preventing his arrest until his 
extradition proceedings were resolved, has voluntarily surrendered himself 
to the Federal District Penitentiary. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The forthcoming resuscitation of the Organization of Central American 
States (ODECA) and the news that the Vice President of the United States 
will visit Guatemala early in 1955 took the spotlight in December in that 
country. The Guatemalan Government announced on December 15 that ODECA 
would hold its first meeting, with Guatemala again a member, sometime in 
March. The meeting will be held in Guatemala City, which has been 
designated by common agreement as the permanent home of the organization. 
The meeting will be devoted to reorganizing and revitalizing the organiza- 
tion, which has as its aims the economic and political integration of the 
Central American region. A Secretary General will be elected, and a 
commission set up to carry out economic and social studies of the area. 
ODECA, foundering since Guatemala withdrew last year because of a 
Salvadorean motion assailing Communist infiltration in Central America, 
recovered its vital member after the overthrow of the pro-Communist 
government in Guatemala last June. Nicaragua then offered to host the next 
meeting, late in 1955, but later requested a delay. Notice came from 
Washington that Vice President Richard Nixon would tour Central America 
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early in 1955. The trip is to be a combination goodwill and reporting 
mission for President Eisenhower. 


Actual developments in the political field were clearcut but minimal. 
In mid-month Castillo Armas gave the new Constituent Assembly power to 
ratify all treaties and foreign company contracts signed by him from now on. 
Castillo had been exercising full legislative as well as executive functions 
since coming to power. Later in the month, the Assembly named a special 
commission to draft a new constitution; after the latter's approval, 
elections for a new legislature are to be held, possibly by the end of 1955. 


Guatemala's internal affairs remain calm but far from settled. The 
popularity of the Castillo Armas administration is reported at a low ebb, 
with rumors circulating in the capital of new plots to overthrow the 
regime. There is said to be a feeling that Castillo does not have suffi- 
cient control over his administrative machinery. The army is said to be 
waiting for a chance to overthrow the government and set up a military 
regime. Weighing the possibilities of a coup, some observers point out 
that while the administration is not unified, the opposition is still less 
so. Dissatisfaction with the government appears strongest among the 
wealthy and professional groups, who disapprove of Castillo's proposed 
income tax law (H.A.R., VII: 10,11). The tax plan is designed to affect 
chiefly these two classes, which earlier turned Castillo down in his 
request for $1 million to pay his revolutionary army and meet other 
pressing debts of the bankrupt government. An unfavorable economic 
situation resulting partly from the drop in coffee prices and the poor corn 
crop have increased discontent. Coffee is Guatemala's chief source of 
foreign exchange, and corn is the country's staple food. The coffee 
picture for the immediate future looks bright, however. The current crop 
has almost all been sold, and should bring an estimated $70 million into 
the country. 


The government's financial situation has not improved. Due largely to 
the wide misuse and even theft of funds during the Arévalo and Arbenz 
administrations, the public debt has reached the $50 million mark. This 
month Castillo lowered by $4 million the $70 million budget for 1955 
approved last June by the Arbenz government. 


Castillo's political instability and the economic grievances of large 
segments of the population spell, in the eyes of some observers, a 
precarious future for the government and a poor economic outlook for the 
nation in general. Critics of the regime who complain of Castillo's long 
delay in starting his much-talked-about recovery program (H.A.R., 

VII: 9, 10, 11) point out that the $6.4 million in stabilization funds 
allotted to Guatemala by the U.S. last October are merely “pump-primers" 
and not remedies for the country's ills. Castillo has made clear that 
without funds--that is, the income tax law--the government is powerless to 


start its recovery program. 


Meanwhile, the U.S. has made accessible some of the highway funds 
included in the October "loan." The allottment of $3.4 million will go 
towards building a two-lane highway linking the capital with San José and 
other Pacific Coast ports. It is hoped that the beginning of road construc- 
tion will alleviate somewhat the severe unemployment. Guatemala also began 
receiving military equipment from the U.S. to strengthen its armed forces. 

A shipment of jeeps and armored cars arrived this month, and a group of 
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p-51 fighter planes is due sometime soon. The arms go to Guatemala under a 
military assistance pact signed with the U.S. last October. 


Elsewhere in the economic field, the new United Fruit Company contract 
has been completed and ratified; it provides for an increase in the 
company's annual income taxes of up to 30% of its yearly profits, and 
settles the expropriation of company lands by the Arbenz government. The 
lands the company lost in the Tiquisate region will be returned immediately. 
At the same time, the company is to give the government 100,000 acres of 
its land, and withdraw the $16 million U.S. State Department claim made 
last April in connection with Arbenz' outright c:nfiscation of 225,000 acres 
of company land near the Pacific coast. The company will now have freedom 
and relative security in which to continue its vast operations in 
Guatemala; some sources indicate the company plans to invest $15 million in 
Guatemala in the next few years to improve its installations. Plans are 
said to include construction of a railroad in Escuintla, where the company 
has large holdings. 


Realizing that a sizeable source of exchange could in time be oil, 
Castillo Armas has done away with Arbenz' leftist petroleum laws and opened 
the entire national territory to exploration by Guatemalan and foreign oil 
companies. The move was taken in a temporary decree issued early this 
month. Details for concessions for future development will be specified in 
a permanent oil law now being prepared with the help of Venezuelan 
technicians. Some U.S. oil companies have reputedly long been interested 
in the possibilities of drilling in the wild Petém district in the northeast. 


The remaining 50 political prisoners not indicted for criminal acts 
committed during the June revolution have been freed from government 
prisons. Previously, two persons, one of them the former mayor of the city 
of Antigua, had been condemned to death by a military court. They had 
been convicted of killing 10 persons at Antigua's cemetery last June 25, 
when the Arbenz government ordered a massacre of anti-Communists. Arbenz 
himself, in exile in Mexico since the revolution, took a three-month "leave 
from exile" late this month and headed for Switzerland with his family. 
Arbenz is of Swiss descent, and has close relatives there; the trip is 
ostensibly a vacation, but there is speculation that he may return to 
Mexico with money and promises of Communist arms for an attempt at regaining 
power in Guatemala. In Arbenz' own words, "In politics, only the dead don't 
come back." Switzerland was the bargaining center for the Communist arms 
shipment which arrived in Guatemala shortly before the revolution, and was 
said to be Arbenz' choice for the safe-keeping of the reputed $6 million 
which disappeared from the Guatemalan treasury when his regime was falling 


last June. 


EL SALVADOR 


President Osorio summed up his first four years in office rather 
optimistically in a recent address to Congress. He called the last few 
years "a period of peaceful revolution and readjustment" in El Salvador, and 
stated that the country was enjoying a period of prosperity without 
precedent--thanks largely to high coffee prices. He said there had been an 
increase in trade, and continued growth in the educational and public works 
programs. New schools have been built and more teachers have been trained. 
In 1954 about 11.3 million colones of the budget had been allotted to 


education, an increase of 1.4 million over the previous year. In the field 
of public works, Osorio cited the Lempa River hydro-electric project, which 
was inaugurated last June (H.A.R., VII: 5). 


The prospects are bright for a large dollar-earning coffee crop this 
year. The forecast is for between 1.2 and 1.25 million bags. The country's 
largest crop, 1.28 million bags, was harvested in 1952. Although the price 
of coffee has dropped from $85 a bag in April to $70 in December, the 
current price should make this year's crop a greater dollar earner. 

Revenues from the crop should be in the vicinity of $100 million, of which 
the government would get $25 million. 


The coffee prosperity, however, has increased the grievances of the 
laboring class and brought out the iniquities of the system which exerts 
control over the whole Salvadorean coffee-growing industry. The coffee 
business in El Salvador is controlled by a handful of wealthy families. 
The few small growers do not generally profit from high market prices since 
the large grower often buys the small man's crop ahead of time, processes 
it, and then sells it on the international market at a much higher price. 
The agricultural laboring class is poorly paid and depends on the large 
landowners for its livelihood. Labor's dissatisfaction with its share of 
profits has increased in the past year. The government is apparently 
hesitant to legislate on behalf of the small grower and labor due to the 
strong opposition of the country's more influential large-scale planters. 
Although there are about 40 labor unions, they are legally restricted and 
are forbidden to affiliate with international labor organizations. 


Early in December the National Assembly approved the $11.1 million 
loan offered last month by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for construction of a 190-mile highway along the Pacific Coast. 


HONDURAS 


Acting President Julio Lozano Diaz became "constitutional dictator" of 
Honduras on December 5 after a basic but bloodless change in the form of 
government. Lozano assumed full powers because Congress was dissolved 
after having failed to select a new President. Congress had been scheduled 
to meet before midnight on December 5 to choose a President from among the 
three candidates in last October's indecisive presidential elections, but 
was unable to act because the necessary two-thirds quorum could not be 
assembled. According to a provision of the Honduran constitution, if 
Congress fails to elect a new President within eight weeks of the election, 
constitutional order is considered to have been broken and the incumbent 
President can assume dictatorial powers. Vice-President Lozano had taken 
over in the absence of President Galvez, who left the country suddenly in 
November to undergo medical treatment in Panama and the United States. 


The person most responsible for the congressional impasse which led to 
Lozano's assuming dictatorial powers was General Tiburcio Carfas Andino, 
the Nationalist party candidate and the runner-up in last October's 
presidential elections. The Liberal party candidate, Ramdén Villeda Morales, 
had received the largest vote in the election, but the decision had been 
referred to Congress since none of the candidates had polled the 51% of the 
votes required by Honduran electoral law (H.A.R., VII: 10,11). Congress 
had schedule a meeting for December 4 to choose thenext President. However, 


General Carfas Andino boycotted the scheduled session and succeeded in keep- 
ing his supporters and those of a third candidate, Abraham Williams, away 
from Congress. When Congress met on December 4, it could not function 
because only the Liberal party deputies were present. Congress was 
therefore dissolved, and Lozano proclaimed himself absolute ruler in 
accordance with the above-mentioned constitutional provision. 


Carias Andino's maneuvering to block the almost certain election of 
Villeda Morales was clearly motivated by his own desire to regain power in 
Honduras. He had ruled the country with a strong hand from 1932 to 1948, 
and had then placed his personal protégé, Juan Manuel Galvez, in the 
presidency. Galvez began his term in 1948 by allowing civil liberties and 
encouraging opposition parties. In consequence, he broke with Carfas. The 
latter's defeat at the polls last October at the hands of Villeda Morales, 
an even more liberal advocate of Galvez' policies, moved him to block 
Villeda's expected election by congress. He hoped to take advantage of the 
ensuing chaos to regain power. Lozano, presumably acting with the 
knowledge of the absent President Galvez, took advantage of the handy 
constitutional provision and assumed full powers, thus frustrating Carfas' 
alleged plans. Galvez returned to Honduras on December 7, but made no 
effort to take over Lozano's position. 


By the end of December, Lozano appeared to be firmly in control. 
There were no signs of trouble from either Villeda Morales' Liberal party 
or from Carfas Andino. The latter had apparently recognized the failure of 
his attempt to regain power. To all appearances Lozano was being supported 
by his tri-party Council of State. Perhaps more important, he seemed to 
have the support of Honduras' large but unorganized labor class. His 
promise to authorize the country's first labor code has anti-Communist 
labor leaders confident that their efforts to organize unions will finally 
make progress. Lack of a labor organization had facilitated the work of 
Communists who fomented the strike of banana and mine workers in northern 
Honduras last Spring (H.A.R., VII: 4,5,6). After the strike, anti- 
Communist union leaders began organizing unions in a race against the 
parallel efforts of Communist labor leaders, but suffered a set-back when 
the huge lay-off of workers caused by the destructive September floods made 
workers receptive once more to Communist influence. Prempt recognition of 
Lozano's regime by the U.S. (on December 16) and neighbouring Central 
American countries has given the new government an element of stability. 


As to the future form of government, Lozano has promised to call a 
constituent assembly "as soon as possible" to plan new elections. This, he 
says, may take between one and two years. In the meantime, he plans to 
rule single-handedly and put his advisory council to work laying the 
foundations for a new democratic government. The council's primary task 
will be to write a new constitution. The council will also be expected to 
put into effect an ambitious development program already planned by Lozano. 
It calls for an expenditure of $125 million on public works and education 
in the next five years. Lozano says his program will be financed by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Lozano, who now finds himself absolute ruler of the country, is a 
successful businessman who entered politics years ago and has held top 
offices in several administrations. He has held the posts of Minister of 
Finance, Commerce, and Foreign Affairs. He was Honduran Ambassador to the 
United States in the early 1930's. He became one of Honduras' wealthiest 


men -with an estimated fortune of between $1 and $2 million- largely 
through his connections with U.S. business interests. He worked for the 
U.S.-owned Rosario Mining Company and for the Cuyamel Fruit Company, which 
later became part of the United Fruit Company. The president of the latter 
willed him a fortune, which he has put to work in the import-export 
business and in other interests. Politically, he has been described as a 
"moderate." While Vice-President, he was a member of the Galvez, or 
"liberal," wing of Carfas Andino's Nationalist party. 


Immediately after proclaiming himself Chief of State on December 5, 
Lozano moved to gain the support of the three presidential candidates in 
order to prevent the outbreak of a civil war. Ina press interview shortly 
after he took over,he stated that Villeda Morales, Carfas Andino, and 
Abraham Williams had all pledged "full cooperation." On December 10, he 
appointed an advisory Council of State made up of the newly elected 
deputies of the dissolved Congress. The Council was thus comprised of the 
24 Liberals, 23 Nationalists, and 12 Reformists elected to Congress last 
October. In a move presumably aimed at soothing the frustrated Liberal 
party, he appointed one of the Liberal leaders, Antonio Castillo Vega, as 
president of the council. Three days earlier, on December 7, Lozano 
granted amnesty to all political prisoners and persons indicted for 
political offenses. In so doing, he returned civil rights and the right to 
vote to over 3,000 persons who were facing possible indictments for 
political offenses. The Honduran law stripping so-called political 
offenders of the right to vote had often been used by the party in power as 
a means of cutting down the vote of the opposing party. 


NICARAGUA 


President Somoza was again "insulted" in December by Costa Rican 
accusations that he was planning an invasion of Costa Rica. His son 
answered the charges this month by saying that "nothing is going to happen.. 
-at least not from the standpoint of the Nicaraguan Government." The 
worries of President Figueres of Costa Rica were rather that "something 
was going to happen" from the standpoint of the political enemies of 
Figueres who are in exile in Nicaragua. Chief among the latter was former 
President Teodoro Picado. Rumors in December that Picado was being joined 
by another ex-President, Calderén Guardia, in preparing an invasion to 
overthrow Figueres with the help of Somoza originated the accusations (See 
COSTA RICA). News that the 25 P-51 fighter planes purchased by Nicaragua 
from Sweden last month for $600,000 are on their way to their new owner 
have not eased Figueres' worries. The planes give Nicaragua an overwhelm- 
ing edge in airpower in Central America. The New York Times reported 
recently that the purchase had received the approval of the U.S. State 
Department, and criticized Washington's policy of “ignoring fascism" in 
Nicaragua while combatting Communism in Guatemala. 


Meanwhile, Somoza continued to be "molested" by demands of the Inter- 
American Press Association that he allow a free press in Nicaragua. There 
has been strict censorship in Nicaragua since the much-publicized attempt 
on Somoza's life last April (H.A.R., VII: 4). 


A proposed new customs tariff law includes provisions for a simplified 
exchange system which would eliminate exchange surcharges almost entirely. 
The surcharges would be absorbed by the new tariff rates. According to the 


proposed law, importers would purchase foreign exchange at the rate of 7 
cérdobas to the dollar, with no surcharges. The government would no longer 
enjoy a preferential rate of 5 cérdobas to the dollar. 


COSTA RICA 


Rumors during December that an invasion of Costa Rica was being pre- 
pared in Nicaragua heightened the nine-month-old dispute between President 
Figueres and President Somoza of Nicaragua. The dispute began last April 
when Somoza accused Figueres of instigating a plot against his life. 
Figueres denied the charges, but strained relations continued. A series of 
border incidents and the sacking of a Costa Rican town during the summer 
brought complaints from Figueres that Somoza was seeking revenge and 
supporting the invasion plans of Costa Rican exiles in Nicaragua. Invasion 
jitters in December were inspired by rumors that former Presidents Teodoro 
Picado and Calderén Guardia were rounding up troops in Nicaragua with the 
help of Somoza and the Venezuelan Government, and planned to invade Costa 
Rica to overthrow the Figueres regime. It was rumored in San José that 
Venezuelan planes had been seen flying over Panama en route to Managua to 
join the exiles. Costa Rica's relations with Venezuela have been almost 
as cool as those with Nicaragua for over a year. The reason has been 
Figueres' disapproval of the government of President Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
of Venezuela. Costa Rica gave asylum to one of the latter's chief 
political enemies, ex-President Romulo Betancourt, and refused to attend 
the inter-American conference held in Caracas last March as a protest 
against the unconstitutionality of the Venezuelan regime. 


Costa Rica continues to have trouble with its economy. Business, 
which had been expanding rapidly a year ago, has leveled off, and observers 
feel that unless it picks up again there may be a minor crisis. Gold and 
dollar reserves have continued to fall, reaching a low of $12.2 million in 
November from $26.3 million in August 1953. Unusually heavy imports early 
this year in expectation of higher duties have resulted in a glut on the 
market. Business has been further affected by the trouble with Nicaragua, 
as the latter is one of Costa Rica's best customers. A report issued 
recently by the Central Bank states that instead of the favorable balance 
of trade predicted earlier, there may be an unfavorable balance in 1955 and 
1956. The report urges corrective measures such as further import 
restrictions and perhaps even devaluation of the currency. The colon now 
sells on the free market for 6.63 to the dollar. The official rate of 
exchange is 5.62. One bright spot in the economy is the prospect of a 
large dollar-earning coffee crop. 


The new United Fruit Company contract was finally ratified by congress 
on December 24, by a vote of 33 to 12. The contract, providing for an 
increase in the company's income tax to 30%, twice the previous rate, had 
been taken as a model for new contracts between the company and the govern- 
ments of Panama, Guatemala, and Honduras. Delay in ratification of the 
Costa Rican agreement was chargeable to congress, some elements of which 
reportedly hoped to cause the downfall of President Figueres by blocking 
ratification (H.A.R., VII: 11). 


PANAMA 


After more than a year's effort, Panama and the United States have been 
putting the finishing touches to a new Panama Canal treaty. Officials said 
that the new agreement would be signed sometime in January. Discussions 
for a revision of the 1936 treaty began in September 1953 as a result of 
Panama's dissatisfaction with the old arrangements for operation and 
maintenance of the Canal and the surrounding U.S.-operated Zone. Panama's 
grievances, particularly its accusation of racial and economic discrimina- 
tion against Panamanians working in the Zone, had seriously affected U.S.- 
Panama relations for several years. The provisions of the new treaty 
include an increase in the U.S.'s annual rental fee for the Zone and an 
agreement whereby the U.S. will set up a uniform wage scale for U.S. and 
Panamanian workers in the Zone. The rental fee is to be increased from 
$430,000 to $1,930,000 a year. Panama's original demand for a $5 million 
yearly fee in gold had slowed down the negotiations for several months. 

The U.S.'s agreement to formulate a uniform wage scale for all the Zone 
workers will end a period of ill-feeling which had arisen out of the fact 
that American workers received "U.S. rate" pay, several times higher than 
the "local rate" paid to Panamanians. According to the treaty, the U.S. 
will return to Panama over the next 10 years a number of small areas of 
land now occupied by U.S. home sites. At the same time, the U.S. will add 
to its territory an air base built on Panamanian soil during World War II. 
According to another provision of the treaty, the U.S. is to withdraw 
commissary purchasing privileges for Panamanian workers who live outside 
the Zone. Previously, all Panamanian Zone workers could use the 
commissaries. It is feared this last provision may stir resentment among 
Panamanians since those losing commissary privileges -reportedly 17,000 
persons- will have to pay considerably more on all their purchases in the 
future. Another potential source of discontent with the treaty is the fact 
that most of the 1,900 persons employed by the Zone's 15 commissaries will 
be dropped from the payroll when the treaty becomes effective. 


This month the National Assembly approved the $43,948,774 budget for 
1955, which represents an increase cf almost $2 million over the 1954 


budget. 


The Panama Canal Company will open bids this month for furnishing and 
installing four new generator units at the Gatin hydroelectric station. 
This will be one of the first major installations in the conversion of the 
25-cycle current used in the Canal Zone to standard 60-cycle current. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Despite dire forecasts of political upheaval in Cuba following the one- 
sided November elections (H.A.R., VII: 11), conditions inside the country 
quieted down perceptibly during December. Although the anti-Batista forces 
in Miami and Mexico continued their activities, most of the regular news- 
gathering agencies paid them little attention. The magazine Visién, however, 
reported that these opposition groups were going through a period of 
reorganization which had already resulted in substantially reducing the 
importance of Aureliano Sanchez Arango. This revolutionary leader and 
former University of Havana professor had previously exerted much influence 
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through his mysterious underground organization known as the Triple A 
(Asociacién de Amigos de Aureliano), but effective action by this group 
within Cuba was ended in June 1954 at the time of Sanchez Arango's last 
escape (H.A.R., VII: 6). At that time, police succeeded in obtaining a 
complete list of the members of the organization together with detailed 
plans. Ex-President Carlos Prio Socarrdés and Sanchez Arango held a 
friendly meeting in Montreal in October, but, since then, the influence of 
Sanchez Arango has noticeably declined. 


Visién also stated that a new organization called Comandos de la 
Resistencia had been formed to initiate a campaign of terror, a step which 
was being interpreted as a shift in policy from all-out revolution to hit- 
and-run guerrilla tactics. Speculations on the future possibilities of the 
revolutionaries included these widely divergent viewpoints. Carlos Prio 
Socarras might drop his plans to unseat Batista and retire to Europe; he 
might lead some foolhardy action in Cuba in which he would be killed or 
taken prisoner; or the exiles might all return to Cuba to live in peace if 


Batista offered the proper guarantees. 


Cuban and U.S. promoters are pushing the Cross-Cuba Canal project 
(H.A.R., VII: 7) and stirring up an issue that promises to divert 
attention from the recent elections for some time to come. On the one 
side are those who point out the material benefits which would accrue from 
the canal; on the other, is a vocal minority which maintains that the canal 
would be a threat to Cuban sovereignty. A glance at the map shows that a 
canal connecting Cardenas and Cochinos Bays would offer certain primary 
benefits. These would derive principally from the fact that New York and 
east coast shipping to and from the Panama Canal and some Caribbean ports 
would be spared a detour of about 400 miles which it is now forced to make 
around one of the ends of Cuba. Secondary benefits would be in the nature 
of improvements in Cuba's own transportation system. New ports serving the 
sugar and molasses industry would be opened on the canal with interconnect- 
ing rail, warehouse, and marketing facilities. The opposition bases its 
argument on the fact that the financing of such a project would 
necessarily involve foreign money which would entail the elements of great 
power control as was the case at Suez and Panama. The term "foreign" 
means U.S. in this case, and the existence of the U.S. naval base at 
Guantanamo is looked upon as an impairment of sovereignty which a canal 
would certainly augment because of its importance for naval operations. 

One of the chief opposition leaders is the intellectual Jorge Manach, who 
is publicizing his views in the popular magazine Bohemia. 


The Batista government favors building the canal at once and has 
already granted a 99-year concession to a private Cuban company to proceed 
with the actual construction. This firm, the Atlantic and Caribbean Canal 
Company, has hired Miami attorney John P. Booth and New York promoter 
William C. Hill to act as agents in the construction, engineering, and 
financing of the project. They have one year to complete the engineering 
preparations and arrange the financing. The whole undertaking is conceived 
as a venture of private capital which hopes to pay dividends to stockholders 
from toll charges, rental of docks, warehouses, and other installations. The 
cost of the canal proper is estimated at about $100 million, but the 
complete development might involve an investment of $400 million. No 
serious engineering problems are expected; no locks would be required, since 
the canal would be sea-level all the way. It would be about 54 miles long, 
but at the southern end would make use of the existing Roque drainage canal 


for reducing the total excavation. Depth would be 48 feet, deep enough for 
the largest vessels afloat, and width would be 170 feet. The promoters are 
optimistically predicting the completion of the canal within four years; it 
has been discussed for about a century. 


While year-end summaries of Cuba's economic picture were not com- 
pletely gloomy, neither were they over-optimistic. Chronic unemployment is 
a problem and this is one good reason for the government's interest in the 
canal project. Public works totaling about $100 million are in progress 
and about $250 million more are to be spent on the program already planned. 
Overproduction of sugar and low prices, despite international quotas and 
marketing agreements, are reflected in the export figures which were 
released for the first six months of 1954: total exports were $305 mil- 
lion, as compared with about $360 million for the same period in 1953. 
Comparative import figures were not yet available, but merchants reported 
a decline in sales. The 1955 sugar quota for the U.S. from all sources has 
been set at 8.2 million tons, of which Cuba has been allotted 2.7 million 
tons, an increase of about 50,00 tons over 1954. This compares with 1955 
quotas allotted other areas of Latin America as follows: Puerto Rico, 
about 1.1 million tons; Peru, 51,922; Dominican Republic, 27,605; Mexico, 
11,445; Nicaragua, 7,823; El Salvador, 4,136; Haiti, 2,671. Cuba has 
about 2 million tons of sugar in reserve; it is being kept off the market 
to support prices. 


Cuba has a deep and abiding fear that domestic growers in the U.S. 
will succeed in getting Congress to raise their sugar quotas (beet and 
cane) at Cuba's expense. Cuban growers, which term includes several large 
U.S. companies, maintain a lobby in Washington to protect their interests. 
Their best argument is that Cuba, despite its small population, is the 
United States' sixth best customer. Any decrease in the Cuban quota means 
a decrease in purchasing power. The present law relating to sugar quotas 


expires in 1956. 


Among the bright spots in the Cuban economy in 1954, were the 
discovery of oil at the Jatibonico field in May (H.A.R., VII: 5) with its 
promise of rapid development, and the boom in the building industry. The 
latter included all kinds of construction, but industrial building was 
outstanding. At the end of December, projects under way or about to start 
included a new refinery for the Esso Oil Co. to cost $20 million; a 
similar one for the Shell-Mex Company valued at $25 million; expansion of 
the Cuban Telephone Co. in a $35 million program; expansion of power 
facilities by $60 million; and a $43 million development at the Nicaro 
nickel mines in eastern Cuba by the U.S. Government. 


HAITI 


Final damage estimates were revealed in December for hurricane 
"Hazel," which struck the southern peninsula of the Republic with devas- 
tating force on October 12, 1954 (H.A.R., VII: 10). Because of the loss 
of up to 40% of the current coffee harvest and 50% of the cocoa crop, the 
value of Haiti's exportable surpluses during the next 12 months is expected 
to be some $10-15 million less than that during the preceding year. Con- 
currently imports will be reduced. A commodity trade deficit is likely, 
but a serious balance of payments problem is not expected to develop since 
Haiti's dollar reserve position was strengthened considerably during the 


past crop year (October 1953 - September 1954) as a result of high coffee 
prices and a bumper export crop. As an economy measure, the budget has 
been cut from a projected 140 million to 129 million gourdes. As soon as 
the hurricane was over, immediate steps for relief were taken by the 
Haiti-American Association and generous checks were forwarded to the 
Haitian Red Cross. Also the F.0.A. announced a $350,000 disaster relief 
fund. The government will issue a special postage stamp, the proceeds of 
which will be devoted to the rehabilitation of the stricken areas. 


As predicted at the time (H.A.R., VII: 10), tourist travel to Haiti 
was not affected by the hurricane; the storm hit the southwest part of the 
republic, far from the areas visited by tourists. 


On January 22, President Paul E. Magloire was scheduled to land at 
Miami on the first leg of an official tour of the U.S., Canada and Jamaica. 
During his January 26 visit to Washington, the President will ask the U.S. 
for a loan of about $50 million to finance highways, schools, and power and 
to repair hurricane damage. 


For several years now, the United States technical cooperation 
program (Point Four) has been at work in Haiti. Almost a dozen projects 
have been completed or are under way in all parts of the country by SCIPA 
(Inter American Cooperative Service for Agricultural Production), a joint 
Haitian-U.S. enterprise. One of SCIPA's major activities has been to 
establish new irrigation and drainage systems all over the country and to 
rehabilitate old ones. SCIPA works under the Haitian Ministry of 
Agriculture and is intended to develop the agricultural resources of Haiti 
and raise the standard of living of its people. The government of Haiti 
contributes from one-half to two-thirds of the operating funds of SCIPA 
and the U.S. one-third to one-half. U.S. personnel numbers six out of a 
total of more than 100. SCIPA also carries on an extension program to teach 
farming methods such as soil conservation, contour-ridging, grading, seed 
selection and good soil preparation. In addition to Egyptian shallu corn, 
SCIPA has introduced Spanish peanuts, which give higher yields than local 
varieties and a method of growing manioc which shortens the maturing 
period. It also encourages farmers to have their own nurseries. 


General Electric Ltd. of London, will rebuild and modernize the 
Republic's telephone, telegraph and radio communications network at an 
estimated cost of $2.9 million. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


President Héctor Bienvenido Trujillo Molina announced several new 
appointments in a reshuffle of ranking government officials which began in 
November (H.A.R., VII: 11). The new lineup was as follows: Secretary of 
Labor, Economy, and Commerce, Milton Messina; Governor of the Central 
Bank, J. J. Gémez; General Administrator of the Reserve Bank, Juan A. 
Morales; General Administrator of the Agricultural pnd Tndustrial Bank, 
Fidel Méndez Ninez, and Superintendent of Banks, Hector Garcfa Godoy. 


In a year-end survey of economic conditions, Export Trade and Shipper 
enumerated several optimistic tendencies: inflation had been checked, the 
budget was balanced, there was a favorable balance of trade in the amount 


of $31.3 million, and ample exchange to meet import payments. The United 
States continued to supply a major portion of imports, currently about 67%. 


In accordance with negotiations which had been in progress for some 
time, the government began taking over the power industry. Legislation 
signed by President Trujillo on December 31 made the action official. The 
amount to be paid the power companies was $13 million. The law also provided 
for the nationalization of the telephone service, and it was understood that 
this would take place as soon as a price was fixed. 


A steamer known as the "Canberra" and rechristened the "Espana" has been 
acquired by the Dominican Government for the transport of Spanish immigrants. 
It has a capacity of 600 passengers. 


Much interest has been expressed in Dominican Republic plans to rebuild 
the Alcazar de Colén, the viceregal palace built by Diego Columbus about 
1510. Although not important architecturally, this famous old building is 
said to have accommodated several of the great conquistadores at some phase 
of their careers, among others, Cortés, Pizarro, Velasquez, and Ponce de Leén. 
Four Spanish architects are at work on the undertaking. When completed, the 
government plans to turn the building over to the Knights of Columbus. 


Dominican Republic workers earning less than $200 per month received 
extraordinary Christmas bonuses of one month's salary by law. The law 
applies to workers in both government and private jobs and also includes the 


armed forces. 


Violent crimes and armed robberies do not occur often under the dictator- 
ship in force in the Dominican Republic. However, the country was astounded 
at the end of November when the Royal Bank of Canada in Santiago de los 
Caballeros was robbed of $147,000. Although the gang of 13 men and three 
women were captured and jailed within 20 hours, the audacity of the robbery 
continued to be a topic of conversation during December. Two policemen were 
killed in Ciudad Trujillo for their uniforms and revolvers. Donning the 
uniforms, two members of the gang presented themselves to the bank manager as 
government officials sent to make an investigation. Other members of the 
gang swarmed into the bank to complete the robbery. 


PUERTO RICO 


The most widespread topic of interest in Puerto Rico in December was the 
polio epidemic which is afflicting the island. The Department of Health 
stated that there were more than twice as many cases this year as in 1953. 
The area most severely struck was Patillas, with 105 cases by the middle of 
the month. Various Puerto Rican doctors went to the U.S. to confer with 
doctors there in order to decide upon programs to control the disease. They 
decided to use the Salk vaccine, which will be given all Puerto Rican public 
school children in the first grade. This will call for considerable capital, 
which the Puerto Rican National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis will be 


forced to raise. 


In late December it was revealed that the Governor of Puerto Rico will 
probably ask for a clarification of the status of Puerto Rico in the 84th 
Congress of the United States. Senator James E. Murray, Democrat of Montana, 
who will be chairman of the Senate Interior Committee, recently declared to 
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the United Press that his committee would offer friendly consideration to 
whatever legislation is solicited by Puerto Rico. 


Governor Luis Munoz Marin urged certain dock workers engaged in a wild- 
cat strike to go back to work in order that Puerto Rico might fulfill the 
last of its sugar quota of 1,080,000 tons. This had to reach the United 
States by December 31, or the sugar would be considered part of the 1955 
quota, which would thus effect Puerto Rico's economy, not only in 1954 but in 
1955 as well. By December 18, loading was resumed. The strike occurred 
because of the loading crews' objection to handling eight sacks per sling 
load instead of the customary five. 


The Fifth Inter-American Congress of Municipalities last month named the 
Mayoress of San Juan, Felisa Rincén de Gauthier, as president of the Inter- 
American Commission of Inter-Municipal Cooperation, which will organize the 
next Congress to be held in Panama in 1956. 


Puerto Rican migration to the United States in the first eleven months 
of 1954 (H.A.R., VII: 11) continued to be less than half that which went to 
the mainland in 1953. The director of the migration office of Puerto Rico in 
New York, José Monserrat, said the decline in migration was related to 
reduced employment opportunities in the U.S. Mayor Wagner of New York, while 
en route to San Juan, where he spoke before the Annual Inter-American 
Congress of Municipalities, gave as one of the reasons for the decrease in 
migration the progress in the development of the economy of Puerto Rico and 
the lessened need for seeking employment elsewhere. 


Puerto Rico is experimenting in new housing projects. Homes in some of 
the rural areas are being constructed at a cost of $300. Almost 2,000 of 
these homes have been completed. This housing experiment is known as the 
Aided Self-Help Rural Housing Program and has been referred to as "the 
answer to Communism." These $300 houses have a combination living room and 
dining room, a small kitchen, and two bedrooms. The construction of these 
homes is made possible by the fact that the tenants themselves do much of the 
actual building, and also agree to supply the labor for plumbing and other 


services. 


One of the largest fires in the history of Puerto Rico occurred on the 
night of December 13 in San Juan when the Frigidaire building was destroyed. 
The damage was estimated to be at least half a million dollars. The cause 
of the fire, which ruined thousands of dollars worth of stoves, Frigidaires, 
and television sets, is now being investigated. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


December 2 marked the second anniversary of Colonel Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez' term in office as President. During the month, there were many dedi- 
cations of new public works such as urban apartment projects, rural housing, 
bridges, canals, highways, viaducts, schools, and hospitals, all of which 
were completed during 1954. The total cost of the works dedicated exceeded 
$500 million. While many of these projects were started by the previous 
regime, the President and his cabinet traveled throughout the republic claim- 
ing full credit and taking part in the celebrations and dedication ceremonies, 
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inspecting works in progress, and investigating the needs for additional 
public works. 


The magnitude of these new works, which are rapidly changing the cultur- 
al, educational, transportation, economic and medical standards of the 
country, was illustrated by the 1,115-bed Hospital Clinico, which is but one 
of several newly built hospitals. It is outstanding because of its modern 
hospital equipment imported from the United States and Europe; it cost over 
$30 million and is situated in the heart of metropolitan Caracas at the 
University City. The School of Engineering and a new chemical laboratory in 
the University City were also inaugurated. During 1954, over $85 million 
was spent for highways and bridges; nearly $67 mjllion for low-rent apart- 
ments, principally in Caracas and Maracaibo; about $37 million for housing in 
other parts of the Republic; $65 million on building projects for the 
military forces, while only $25 million were spent for new schools, and 
$2.5 million for churches and chapels. The building of the two 33-story 
towers in the Plaza Simén Bolivar in Caracas was particularly emphasized as 
an accomplishment of the present administration, although these buildings 
were being built long before Pérez Jiménez came into power. The President 
and his cabinet traveled on one of the nation's new destroyers and in the 
newly acquired Super-Constellation airplanes. 


Between November 23 and December 8, the musical society "José Angel 
Lamas" of Caracas conducted the first major Latin American Music Festival 
ever to feature exclusively the works of Latin American composers. The 
concert series was held at the Bello Monte open-air theatre with its acoustic 
shell as a back-drop. The Venezuelan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by a 
number of outstanding Latin American conductors and composers, gave eight 
concerts. Two concerts were devoted entirely to Venezuelan music and 
consisted of compositions by Antonio Esteves, Angel Sauce, Inocente Carreno, 
Gonzalo Castellanos, and Evencio Castellanos, Luis Calcano, Juan Bautista 
Plaza, Juan Vicente Lecuna, and Carlos Figueredo. Each of these composers 
conducted the Symphony Orchestra when his own composition was played. The 
audience was particularly enthusiastic over the work of Venezuela's 38-year- 
old composer, Antonio Esteves of Caracas. A total of 40 symphonic 
compositions, originating in seven Latin American countries, were performed. 
Music critics expressed opinions that the programs over-emphasized Indianism 
and folklore music; they admitted, however, that a splendid job was 
accomplished during Venezuela's first great music festival. Others criti- 
cized Venezuela's method of becoming prominent on the musical map. The 
Venezuelan Government spent lavishly on prizes and extravagantly outdid all 
previous efforts by Latin American countries in the musical field. Plans 
have already been started for the second Venezuelan musical festival to be 
held in 1956, with promises that North American composers will be included in 
the contest at which rich prizes are to be offered. 


Zulia University of Maracaibo celebrated the cantennial of the creation 
of its faculties of medicine and law. At present, this University's four 
faculties award degrees in medicine, law, engineering, and dentistry. 


Three new banks will soon be added by the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion to serve the agricultural and industrial areas in Maracaibo, Valencia, 
and Ciudad Bolfvar. The Corporation already has banks in Barquisimeto, Coro, 
San Cristobal, and Cumana. 


The Venezuelan Government informally let it be known that bids for new 
petroleum concessions in unrestricted areas may be accepted. Bidding is said 
to have been extensive, although to date, no decisions or announcements of 
new oil concessions have been reported. In 1953, over 20 million acres were 
explored for oil. The government announced that 1,116 oil wells were drilled 
during the year, or 25% less than in 1952. Through exploratory drilling, 62 
new oil discoveries were made, mostly in the states of Zulia and Anzodtegui. 
In November 1954, 12,065 producing wells were operating in Venezuela, of 
which 7,775 were in western and 4,290 were in eastern Venezuela. Through 
September 1954, the daily average oil production was 1,856,870 barrels, or 
approximately 93,000 barrels above the daily average for the same period of 
1953. Commencing early in November, the average daily production exceeded 
2 million barrels per day for five successive weeks, a new output record for 
the country. Creole Petroleum Corporation (Standard of N.J.) announced that 
its 1955 budget calls for $105 million, or $9 million more than in 1954. 
Mene-Grande Oil Company (Gulf), announced that its budget will be $143 mil- 
lion, or $3 million more than in 1954. This company has plans for additional 


pipelines. 


At the invitation of the Venezuelan Government, United Nations' techni- 
cians will aid Venezuela with her pending steel mill plans. The Guatemalan 
Government has reopened its embassy in Caracas. 


The second Super Constellation plane received by Venezuelan Air Lines is 
expected to be put into weekly service, extending the present flights to 
Lisbon, Madrid, and Rome into Frankfurt, Germany. 


The Banco Central of Venezuela reports that in 1953 the foreign capital 
invested in Venezuela in sectors other than the oil industry was $86.4 mil- 
lion, compared with $5.9 in similar investments in 1948. 


The section of the Pan-American Highway between Caracas and San Antonio 
on the Colombian border in the state of Tachira is near completion. The 
bridge over the Chama River (which flows into Lake Maracaibo) near El Vigfa 
in the state of Mérida is completed and open for traffic. This 2,067-foot- 
long bridge, the longest in Venezuela, was fabricated in Germany, and 
completed at a cost of $1.8 million. When the new 600-mile straightaway and 
low-altitude highway is completed, the distance between Caracas and San 
Cristébal, the capital of Tachira, will be reduced by 200 miles, and the 
travel time, which is at present 36 hours, is expected to be cut to between 
16 and 20 hours. This highway will also expedite travel from the highlands 
into the Maracaibo Lake region, opening up rich and undeveloped areas where 
the government is planning to promote colonization and new farming projects. 


Swedish tycoon Axel Wenner-Gren, in conjunction with the Venezuelan 
Government and private interests in the country, is completing plans to build 
in Puerto Cabello, at a cost of over $3 million, one of Latin America's 
largest flour mills, the output to be over 200 tons daily. 


Venezuela's purchases from the United States in the first six months were 
$259 million, second only to Mexico, a country with 28 million people 
compared to Venezuela's population of slightly over 5.5 million. 


Venezuela's iron ore output in July was 530,210 tons, compared with 
193,630 in 1953. Total output for 1954 is expected to be 5.5 million tons, or 
almost three times the total for 1953. Prospecting for diamonds has become a 
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craze in the territories of Delta and Amacuro, which comprise the delta of 
the Orinoco and the right bank of the mouth of the Orinoco respectively, as 
well as in the huge state of Bolivar, lying south of the Orinoco. This 
prospecting has attracted many inexperienced people. The government is 
anxious to warn prospectors that very few are fortunate to make anything more 
than a meager living out of diamond mining. A few successful developments 
exist in San Pedro de las Rocas River off the Caron{ River south of the 
Orinoco, as well as on the Salvaje River, but prospecting is verydangerous in 
this remote area. 


Caracas' first modern shopping center was opened by Cia. Automercado, a 
joint development of Nelson Rockefeller and his brothers through their 
Venezuelan Basic Economy Corporation. This $1.5 million project includes a 
bank, a super market, and seven related stores, with a parking area for 200 
ears. Local interests, noting the success of this enterprise, have formed a 
$3 million concern to build a larger shopping center on a fringe of the 
eastern metropolitan area of Caracas. The shopping centers built in 
Maracaibo in 19h9, and in Valencia in 1950 have proved successful, and the 
Rockefellers are contemplating introducing shopping centers in Lima, Peru and 
other Latin American countries. 


Venezuelan tobacco production in 1955 is expected to reach 15 million 
pounds, but is not sufficient to meet the local needs. Venezuelan tobacco 
manufacturers are having difficulties obtaining permits for imports of 
2.2 million lbs. of much needed tobaccos because of lobbying by the local 


tobacco growers. 


COLOMBIA 


The aftermath of the violent student-armed forces clashes of June 8-9, 
1954 (H.A.R., VII: 6) were again in the forefront when it was announced that 
45 men of the armed forces of Colombia were to be tried by the Military 
Tribunal after having appeared before a special judge, Jorge Gutiérrez Gémez, 
ex-Justice of the Supreme Court. The 45 men, including 27 soldiers and 18 
police, have been detained since June, pending the weighing of ballistic 
reports and other evidence in order to determine their responsibility in the 
affair. The senior men in the two groups were a police sergeant and an army 
corporal; no officers nor cabinet members were being held responsible. 


The convention of the Liberal party was held beginning December 9 in 
Bogota, with 1,774 delegates attending, and presided over by ex-President 
Eduardo Santos. Alfonso Lépez, who was subsequently unanimously elected chief 
of the Liberal party by the convention, set the keynote of the meeting in a 
message sent to the assemblage, which reiterated the desire for a return to 
constitutional normalcy now that peace has been restored to the republic. 


A group of Conservatives and Liberals visited President Rojas Pinilla 
during the month to propose the establishment of a "third force." Its ob- 
ject would be to give support to the government by the formation of a united 
front against "sectionalism and the phenomena of political violence to which 
the country has been subjected." In most circles this was considered to be 
an attempt to establish a third party. It was reported by some newspapers 
that the group was actually participating in the Confederacién Nacional del 
Trabajo (C.N.T.), a labor group affiliated with the Argentine-led Asociacién 
de Trabajadores Latinoamericanos (ATLAS). The prospects of such an effort 
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depends upon the as yet unpublicized reaction of the President. Prominent in 
the movement are the Conservatives Félix Angel Vallejo, Constituent Assembly 
member, Carlos Mario Londono, presidential secretary, Jorge Luis Arango, 

chief of the Palace Information Service, as well as Liberals Abelardo Forero 
Benavides, José Umana Bernal and Jorge Villaveces. They are all presidential- 
ly hand-picked members of the Assembly. 


It is rumored that a new daily will soon be in operation in Colombia, 
and that the required equipment is en route from New York. The new paper 
reportedly will be a mouthpiece for the administration. The action, which 
has not been officially confirmed, has been deplored by several newspapers, 
including the Conservative La Repiiblica, as an invasion of private enterprise 
so well eulogized by the President on the occasion of the dedication of the 
Paz del Rio steel mill in October. 


Radio commentator Alberto Galindo, also a staff member of the Liberal 
daily El Tiempo, drew the first action under the "libel law" decreed in 
September (H.A. R. VII: 9). In discussing the economic ills besetting the 
country, the commentator laid some of the blame on the privileges enjoyed by 
the military, particularly in the form of commissary purchases and coopera- 
tive stores which undersell local merchants. To date the only action taken 
by the armed forces has been to require the publication in El Tiempo of a 
protest by the military. 


The delay in payment for goods shipped to Colombia, occasioned by the 
requirement that the goods first be cleared through customs, was the subject 
of considerable discussion at the meeting of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau (F.C.I.B.) held in New York on December 1. A formal protest to the 
Colombian Government was under consideration by the members who ship to 
Colombia. However, after several members reported that payments had been 
made in much better volume recently, it was decided that a special committee 
would draft a letter expressing appreciation of Colombia's present economic 
difficulties but also concern over delays in import payments. Two loans 
were made to Colombia during the month which should serve to reassure those 
concerned about their collections. The republic drew $25 million from the 
International Monetary Fund with which importers will be able to meet their 
obligations, primarily to U.S. creditors. The loan was made as the result of 
reduced revenues after the sharp drop in coffee sales earlier in 195}. 
Another loan was negotiated with the World Bank and two private banks for 
$5 million to meet payments on agricultural development equipment ordered 
before the drop in coffee sales took effect. 


The Colombian Exchange Office, which normally closes for a week at the 
year's; end, announced on December 15 that it would be closed from December 16 
to January 6. During this period there would be no import licenses approved 
nor any payments abroad granted. Export licenses and incoming revenue, how- 
ever, would be handled during that time. On December 23, Treasury Minister 
Carlos Villaveces stated that the Exchange Office had been ordered to resume 
processing applications for dollar-exchange in the interest of liquidating 
trade indebtedness. The reason given for the reversal was an announced 
favorable trade balance of $70 million for 1954, in addition to the $25 mil- 
lion loan from the International Monetary Fund as well as the availability of 


credit from other sources. 


The European manufacturers of light automobiles, who have been enjoying 
a preferential treatment with respect to import duties in Colombia, now find 
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themselves on an equal footing with U.S. car manufacturers. All imported 
cars are now subject to an 80% stamp tax, while Colombian auto dealers must 
advance a 3% license tax, a 40% ad valorem tax, 20% on import licenses and 
30% for all letters of credit. Colombian auto dealers will be hard hit. The 
reaction of the automobile industry in the U.S. is that the volume of cars 
shipped to Colombia will not be changed appreciably, even though there is now 
only a few hundred dollars differential between U.S. cars and their European 
light car competitors. 


The government maintains a very wary eye on business conditions and has 
ordered local manufacturers to report every two weeks with a list of their 
prices and any observations that their agents may make regarding the 
condition of their respective markets. 


The manager of the Paz del Rfo steel mill was in Paris during the month, 
seeking a formal agreement to expand the facilities of the new company, 
Acerfas Paz del Rio, S.A., from a capacity of 122,000 tons annually to 
500,000 tons. The government has announced that it will underwrite all 
bonds issued and obligations assumed by the new industry. French and Colom- 
bian capital will be utilized to construct factories to make building and 
highway equipment, as well as agricultural tools using the products of Paz 
del Rio. Ultimately, when a complete network of highways has been completed, 
the French envoy to Colombia "envisages motorcar factories." 


Coal from the Cauca Valley will be processed in a proposed $1.8 million 
coal-washing plant to be constructed near Cali on the Cauca River. Following 
a study which indicates a substantial market for Colombian coal in Peru and 
Chile, the Bank of Paris and the Netherlands in Paris has granted a $3 mil- 
lion loan to cover the cost of the new plant, to be run by the government's 
Industrial Development Institute, and to provide for a coal loading pier at 
Buenaventura, modernization of the coal mines now operating, and procurement 
of additional roiling stock for the railroads. 


The Central Bank is studying the possibility of a $2.3 million salt 
refinery at the well known Zipaquird mines north of Bogota. Some equipment 
has been ordered by the Bank to increase the production of the mines. 


Cartén de Colombia, S.A., an affiliate of the Container Corporation of 
America, has purchased a plant from the Cocony Vacuum Oil Company of 
Colombia. The plant, located in Barranquilla, will begin production of 
shipping containers about June 1, augmenting the output of the firm's other 
plant operating in Cali. 


The spot price of Colombian coffee fluctuated between 74¢ and 71 per 
pound on the New York exchange during December and closed at T3E¢ at the 
year's end. Colombia's share of the U.S. coffee market for 1954 was 31.14%, 
as compared with 27.4% in 1953. Colombia shipped almost as much coffee to 
the U.S. as Brazil, which garnered only 33.1% of the U.S. market, a drop of 
7.5% from 1953. Colombia's ventures in advertising the country's main export 
commodity were crowned by two successes, the award of the French Grand Prize 
for a documentary film on coffee produced under the auspices of the Colombian 
Coffee Growers' Federation, and the publishing by Random House of Andrés 
Uribe's book, Brown Gold: The Amazing Story of Coffee. Uribe, the Colombian 
representative to the Pan American Coffee Bureau, was elected president of 
the Coffee Brewing Institute, a non-profit organization set up jointly by the 
National Coffee Association and the Bureau. 
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The government established a semiofficial institute for the development 
of the tobacco industry after the President warned that the industry might be 
nationalized if the workers involved do not receive a larger percentage of 
the recent price rise passed on to the consumers. 


There were several important transportation news items in December. The 
American Bridge Company completed its three bridges including the longest 
(590 feet) single-span bridge in Colombia crossing the Magdalena River at 
Cambao, roughly halfway between Honda and Girardot. It links the departments 
of Cundinamarca and Tolima and the cities of Bogota and Manizales. The 
Magdalena River Steamship Association received $2.5 million in loans and is 
seeking $3.5 million more for improvement of the river and its ports. The 
Gran Colombian Line has instituted a new monthly maritime freight service 
between Boston and Buenaventura, Cartagena and Barranquilla. 


ECUADOR 


On December 23, President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra was forced by top 
military leaders to dismiss Jaime Nebot Velasco, Minister of Economy. The 
military, outraged at a slighting remark Nebot had made about a high army 
officer, demanded that the President fire both Nebot and Camilo Ponce, 
Minister of Interior. The military prevailed upon Reinaldo Varea Donoso, 
Minister of Defense, to resign his post as a measure of protest. As the 
demands of the army showed signs of erupting into violence, threatening 
Velasco Ibarra's hold on office, the President fled from Quito to the seaport 
of Guayaquil. Maanwhile, in Quito the military quickly seized the key com- 
munication centers. At Guayaquil the President was able to reach a 
compromise agreement with the military command there. Velasco Ibarra 
dismissed Nebot, and in return, the Guayaquil garrison arrested the officers 
who had pursued the President from Quito. Those arrested were Lt. Col. Jorge 
Echevarria, Lt. Col. Anibal Carrillo, Major Carlos Puga, and Major Guillermo 
Guerrero Varillas. In appreciation, Velasco Ibarra appointed the mayor of 
Guayaquil, Pedro Menéndez Gilbert as new Minister of Defense, and Juan 
Alfredo Illingsworth, a Guayaquil banker, as Minister of Economy. 


Gonzalo Davalos Valdiviezo has been confirmed by the Ecuadorian Congress 
in his appointment as Comptroller General, a position he held under President 


Galo Plaza. 


The National Congress has set the 1955 budget at 1.2 billion sucres, 
about 232 million sucres over 1954. The Ministry of Education will receive 
106.4 million sucres; the Ministry of Defense, 160.3 million; the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, 52 million; the Ministry of Public Works, 147 million. 
Seventy-one million sucres will be allocated for the Public Debt, and 48 mil- 
lion will be allotted for State Pensions. The President's budget has been 


set at 2.2 million sucres. 


Ecuador's foreign trade set a new record in 1954. Total exports for 
the first seven months of the year amounted to $61.1 million, 36% above the 
comparable period of last year. Total imports amounted to $44.7 million, 

12% higher than the January to July period of 1953. The favorable balance 
of trade for the first seven months thus amounted to $16.4 million, while the 
1953 surplus for the same period was only $5 million. 
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The Foreign Operations Administration recently signed a three-year con- 
tract under which the National Universities of Quito and Guayaquil will 
receive assistance in their agriculture programs from the University of 
Idaho. The F.O.A. has allocated $123,000 to cover the first year's expenses 
of the project and estimates that the total cost for three years will be 
$370,000. 


Government financing sources are backing a plan to build a white cement 
plant in the city of Guapaén, Canar Province. It is reported that the Cajas 
de Previsién will finance two-thirds of the cost, with the remainder of the 
capital being furnished by the Banco Nacional de Fomento (the government 
development bank) the municipalities of Cuenca and Canar, and private parties. 
The capacity of the plant will be 300 tons a day, and it is estimated that 
production costs will range from 60¢ to 73¢ per 101.4-1lb. bag. 


The Ministry of Economy is backing the formation of a company to promote 
the commercial exploitation of mangrove trees in Esmeraldas Province for use 
as railroad ties. There appears to be much foreign interest in purchasing 
such mangrove ties. About 2 million ties a year are expected to be produced 


for export. 


A sixth branch office of the Banco Popular of Ecuador has recently been 
opened in Esmeraldas, the banana center of Ecuador. The Banco Popular 
intends to unite the small growers of the area by promoting a banana growers' 
cooperative association. A study of the banana area has revealed that a 
sigatoka fungus exists in and around Esmeraldas. The Chamber of Agriculture 
of Guayas has advised that helicopters and "mist blowers" be employed to 
fight the fungus. Representatives of the Inter-American Cooperative Agricul- 
ture Service and the New England Helicopter Service recently visited 
Esmeraldas to discuss the problem with local interests. The Central Bank of 
Ecuador reports that banana exports for the first eleven months of 1954 


amounted to more than $22.5 million. 


In New York, the South American Gold and Platinum Company announced that 
in order to diversify its activities and use its surplus capital in a more 
profitable manner it had invested more than a million dollars in the 
Ecuadorian Corporation, a holding company, which earned approximately 
$944,000 in 1953. 


At the request of the Ecuadorian Government, a delegation of the Colom- 
bia-Ecuador Institute of Bogota (Instituto Colombo-Ecuatoriano de Bogota) 
made a two-week visit to Ecuador in December to discuss means of bringing 
about closer cultural and economic ties between the two countries. The 
distinguished Colombian group included Abel Cruz Santos, secretary general 
of the Institute; Carlos Restrepo Piedrahita, vice-president of the 
Colombian Academy of Jurisprudence; Guillermo Hernandez de Alba and Alvaro 
Garcfa Herrera, members of the Academy of History; General Julio Londono, 
geopolitical expert; and Luis Carvajal, expert on the development of the 
Cauca Valley. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The Onassis case, which has involved Peru in an international dispute 
since last September (H.A.R., VII: 9,10,11), was resolved during December in 
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a manner which appears satisfactory to both Peru and Onassis, if not to Great 
Britain, Panama, and the United States. During the last days of November, a 
Peruvian navy court imposéd a fine amounting to almost $3 million against 

the Onassis fleet for violating the 200-mile off-shore limit while carrying 
on whaling activities. The deadline for payment of the fine was set at 

5:30 P.M. on December 7; the penalty for non-payment was to be confiscation 
of the five whaling vessels held captive in the northern port of Paita. On 
the afternoon of December 7, the British Government, acting on behalf of 
Lloyd's of London, which had the fleet insured for $15 million, appealed for 
an extension of time, since the insurance company had not yet determined 
whether or not it was liable for the fine under the terms of Onassis' policy. 
The appeal was granted, but two days later the five ships were ordered to 
embark immediately for Callao, possibly as a first step toward confiscation. 
However, on December 10, H.M. Beaushire & Co., Peruvian representatives for 
Lloyd's of London, received instructions to pay the fine, and, on December 13 
a member of that firm and Roberto Aleman, the Panamanian lawyer who repre- 
sented Onassis, presented the 57 million soles check to the chief collector 
of revenue for the Peruvian Government. As soon as the fine was paid, the 
vessels took on provisions and sailed for the Antarctic to renew whaling 
activities. Onassis, a notoriously astute businessman, actually made a 
profit on the incident, since Lloyd's presented him with a $1 million check 
to pay for the time his five ships lost while held captive in Peruvian ports. 


In spite of the fact that both the Peruvian Government and Onassis are 
well pleased over the settlement, the case has not reached a final solution. 
On December 2, the Permanent Commission for the Conservation of the Maritime 
Wealth of the South Pacific held its second meeting in Lima for the purpose 

of discussing the proposals made in Santiago during October. The following 
agreements were approved and signed: 1) the reaffirmation of national 
sovereignty by Peru, Chile, and Ecuador as far as their <90-mile maritime 
borders; 2) the establishment of a system of penalties for’ olators of the 
jurisdictional waters; 3) the agreement on joint surveillance. and control of 
the signatory nations' sovereign maritime zones; 4) the agre ent on the 
granting of permits for the exploitation of the maritime : Jurces of the 
South Pacific; and 5) the agreement on the annual regular eeting of the 
permanent commission. The signing of these agreements brought forth renewed 
protests from Panama, the United States, and Great Britain, all of which 
object to the extension of sovereignty to 200 miles off shore. Friction 
between Panama and Peru has become so marked that Panama may refer the case 
to the Organization of American States, and thence to the inter-American 
peace commission, or to the U.N. Security Council for settlement. The 
United States is not likely to carry out its proposal to submit the case to 
the International Court of Justice at the Hague, since Peru will not accept 


its jurisdiction. 


Two members of the well-known Miré Quesada family, which has been 
believed by many to enjoy virtual immunity in Peru because of its prominence, 
suddenly acquired the status of personae non gratae and were arrested by 
government authorities during December. Carlos Mirdé Quesada Laos, ex-ambassa. 
dor to Chile, Mexico, and Brazil and a member of the directors' board of El 
Comercio, one of Peru's leading daily newspapers, sought refuge in the ~~ 
Brazilian Embassy in Lima on December 21. The reason, not published until a 
week later when he received a safe-conduct to Santiago, Chile, was his 
alleged participation in a conspiracy against the regime of President Manuel 
A. Odrfa. Major Ubaldo Velasco, an army officer also implicated in the 
conspiracy, was granted safe conduct to Rio de Janeiro on December 25. On the 
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same afternoon, Enrique Mird Quesada Laos, brother of Carlos and representa- 
tive from Lima to the Chamber of Deputies, was arrested at the San Isidro 
Golf Club and charged with collaboration in the alleged conspiracy. Until a 
year ago, the Mird Quesada family, which controls and speaks through El 
Comercio, was strongly pro-Odrfa. However, when the president agreed with 
the Colombian Government to release Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, leader of 
the once strong Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), editorial 
comment in El Comercio was outspoken in its disapproval. This breach in 
relations apparently forms the basis for the conspiracy charges against the 
Quesada brothers. 


At the inter-American economic conference at Rio de Janeiro, Peru 
aligned itself with the United States by abstaining from a vote on the 
Chilean proposal to establish an inter-American bank for economic develop- 
ment (Chile, H.A.R., VI: 11). Fernando Berckemeyer, Peruvian Ambassador in 
Washington, explained the position of Peru by indicating that such a bank 
would be contrary to the system of free enterprise successfully developed by 
President Odrfa. Furthermore, he stated, the cost of founding the bank 
would be prohibitive and entirely unnecessary for a country which has 
handled its economic policies as advantageously as has Peru. Had Peru 
operated under any other economic system or enjoyed less success under 
Odria's policy of economic freedom, observers believe that the Peruvian dele- 
gates at Rio de Janeiro would have lent support to the Chilean proposal. 


Foreign trade during the last six months of 1954 showed a balance 
favorable to Peru, with exports exceeding imports in value. Each month, 
beginning in June, the accumulated deficit in foreign trade diminished 
appreciably, and it was expected that the final accounts would show a bal- 
ance favorable to Peru at the end of the year. 


In conformity with a widespread effort throughout Latin America to 
produce enough domestic paper to fill local demands, the U.S. owners of the 
Paramonga pulp and paper mill are planning to invest $1.5 million to extend 
operations. By 1956, output is expected to reach 30 to 50 tons daily. The 
Paramonga mill was the first in the world to produce paper from sugar cane 
bagasse on a commercial basis. 


Peru's iron and steel industry is reported to be developing slowly but 
surely into a new source of wealth for the country. The steel plant at 
Chimbote, which will receive ore from the Marcona iron mine, is scheduled to 
begin production within 17 months. Colonel Jorge Sarmiento Calmet, chairman 
of the Committee for the Control of Radioactive Substances, claims that the 
uranium deposits discovered in the Department of Cuzco during November 
(H.A.R., VII: 11) contain 1.84 uranium along with 10% nickel and 5% cobalt. 
U.S. geologists doubt that the deposits are so extraordinarily high-grade. 


Both the sugar and the cotton crops are expected to yield record 
harvests despite previous fears that sub-normal temperatures would lower pro- 
duction. The reasons given for the expected high yields of cotton are a 
previously unreported expansion of acreage in Tangllis cotton and a late- 
season development of bolls following an increase in temperature. Late 
marketings of Tangliis brought cotton sales to a total of 500,000 bales for 


the year. 


BOLIVIA 


Krupp & Essen, the heavy industrial combine now stripped of its coal 
mines and steel furnaces, is about to conclude engineering deals involving 
millions of dollars with Pakistan and Bolivia. The Krupp representatives in 
Le Paz are negotiating with the Corporacién Minera for the delivery of four 
ore preparation plants for the company's tungsten mines. A further contract 
for the delivery of pneumatic drills and electrical drilling machinery is 
expected shortly. 


The U.S. congress will have to decide in the spring whether or not to 
continue operations of the Texas City tin smelter, the only one in the 
Western Hemisphere. Minimum stockpiles have been met, but many feel that it 
would be a tragic mistake to abandon the Texas City smelter, which could not 
be put back into operation at once due to rapid deterioration. Bolivia 
depends upon the U.S. as a market for its ores, and would like to see the 
U.S. smelter maintained until the Bolivian economy is either diversified by 
the new petroleum industry's growth or until a smelter can be built in that 
country. Bolivian mines could not be reopened easily if closed, because 
they are subject to cave-ins and flooding. Bolivians feel that there must 
always be some tin mining in Bolivia if only for hemispheric security, and 
therefore urge some preferential treatment such as a “fair" minimum price 


for tin. 


The Bolivian Government's Ministry of Native Affairs has presented to 
the administration a long-range program for the construction of native 
schools in the rural areas of Bolivia. The four-year project would cover 
three zones: the altiplano, the valley areas on the eastern side of the 
highland, and the yungas section of Bolivia. Construction of teacher's 
housing facilities and other rural farm homes would also be a provision of 
the program. Approximate cost of the program is estimated at some 528 mil- 
lion bolivianos, which is to be provided by farm groups, local governments, 
and the federal government. 


Bolivia's government oil company, the Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales 
de Bolivia (Y.P.F.B.), has reported that the new 254-kilometer pipeline now 
under construction in Southern Bolivia between the Camirf oilfields and 
Yacuiba on the northern border of Argentina is expected to be completed by 
May or June of 1955. A $3.9 million contract was recently concluded with 
Williams Brothers of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to build the pipeline. The first 
section of the pipeline from Camiri to Boyuibe was expected to be ready to 
operate by January 1955, and it is estimated that some 400,000 liters of 
gasoline per day could be handled for reshipment by rail to northern 


Argentinian markets. 


President Victor Paz Estenssoro has accepted the resignation of Defense 
Minister Colonel Armando Prudencio. No reason for the resignation was given. 
Prior to his cabinet position, Colonel Prudencio had worked closely with the 
President. Colonel Alberto Oimos, superintendent of the Bolivian Military 
Academy, was appointed to fill the position. 


The Bolivian Government announced a Christmas anmesty for 303 political 
prisoners and for 38 political exiles. Among the exiles permitted to return 
was Arze Matienzo, former Foreign Minister and Commissioner for the United 


Nations in Eritrea. 
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The Bolivian economy will face the same problems in 1955 that produced 


exchange difficulties in 1953: heavy food imports, inadequate exports, and 
severe inflation. However, oil production is rising and there is now a 
surplus for export---mostly to Argentina and Brazil. The new farm program 
should reduce the need for food imports in a few years. 


CHILE 


Discussions concerning the state of siege and President Ibanez' request 
for extraordinary powers "to curb Communist subversion and to combat 
inflation" (H.A.R., VII: 10), continued in December. On December 1, the 
Chamber of Deputies rejected another Ibanista bill asking for the extension 
of the state of siege which the President ordered last September to curb the 
phenomenal wave of strikes that threatened the entire Chilean economy 
(H.A.R., VI: 9). The deputies, in a 73 to 53 vote, rejected the extension 
of extraordinary powers which permitted government agents to move "dangerous, 
subversive" persons from one part of the country to another. Deputies 
voting against the bill included members of the Radical, Socialista Popular, 
Liberal (United Liberal, Republican Liberal, Democratic Liberal), Frente del 
Pueblo, and Falange Nacional parties. The following parties voted in favor 
of the bill: Agrario Laborista, Democrata del Pueblo, Conservative, 
Nacional Cristiano, Movimiento Nacional Ibanista, Movimiento Nacional 
Independiente, and Accién Renovadora. On December 7, the Senate also voted 
to end the state of siege. Senate President Fernando Alessandri defended 
Congress against the violent denunciations of the administration: "Congress 
will always go with the law, never outside it... and because many Chileans 
are hungry due to constantly rising prices, let us forget our animosity and 
all fight together against misery and hunger." 


The administration refused to accept defeat gracefully. Minister of 
the Interior Arturo Olevarrifa said, "There are generals who have lost a 
battle but won a war." He informed the nation that the state of siege would 
remain in effect despite Congress and ordered all provincial governors to 
continue enforcing it. However, on December 30, the Christian Science | 
Monitor reported that an agreement had been reached whereby the three-month . 
state of siege would be lifted and that congressional accusations against 
Olavarria, because of his defiance of the legislature, would be dropped. 
The Mexican magazine Tiempo said that the question of extraordinary powers 
will again be submitted to Congress sometime in January with new emphasis on 
"maintaining public order, frustrating subversive action, and combatting 


economic problems." 


The Chilean Court of Appeals granted permission for El Siglo, the 

Communist daily newspaper of Santiago, to resume publication after being 

closed by the government because of its "subversive activities" (H.A.R., 

VII: 11). Two non-Communist newspapermen were temporarily "deported" to 

Marfa Pinto (Department of Melipilla, province of Santiago) in accordance 

with the state of siege powers of the government. Agustin Pico Canas, v 
director of La Tercera de la Hora, and Guillermo Herrera, assistant director 
of Noticias de UVitima Hora, were accused of falsifying the news when their | 
respective papers reported a cabinet crisis and the resignation of three 

ministers. On December 31, they returned from "exile," together with 35 

other people who had been banished by the government during the state of 


siege. 
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On December 9, Radio Vitalicia of Valparafso announced the formation of 
a new leftist political party, which it described as "nationalist, Marxist, 
and independent." The new party reportedly will be supported by five senators 
and 20 deputies. 


During 1954, the economic situation in Chile remained grim. The cost of 
living rose 69% above the 1953 level, while wages and salaries remained sta- 
bilized near the 1952 maximum. With the devaluation of the peso, buying power 
and retail sales decreased abruptly due to shortage of currency. Imports 
reached a new peak of $280 million, while exports decreased 8% (to $292 million) 
below the 1953 figure because of the mid-year slump in copper prices. Copper 
production increased to 325,000 tons (according to Tiempo), in spite of the 
numerous strikes during 1954. At the end of December the foreign trade situa- 
tion seemed to be somewhat improved. Some 20 applications for foreign capital 
investment were approved. Capital from the U.S., Britain, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Argentina, and Bolivia indicated interest in developing 
industry in the fields of antibiotics, detergents, textiles, typewriter repair 
parts, copper, fishing, shipping, and fur and hide processing. 


This month the Ministry of Finance issued the list of essential materials 
which will be imported at the rate of 110 pesos to the dollar and not at the 
devaluated rate of 200 pesos per dollar (H.A.R., VII: 11). They include raw 
sugar, wheat, flour, crude petroleum, paraffin, gasoline, antibiotics, ACTH, 
and cortisone, and raw cotton and cattle hides "as long as the present prices 
fixed for cotton fabrics and footwear remain in force." 


At Coneén, on the Rio Aconcagua near Vina del Mar, the first Chilean 
petroleum refinery and cracking plart began operations in December. The 
refinery produced some 12,000 metric tons of gasoline (sold by Shell Mex. at 
the same price as the imported product), 1,000 tons of kerosene, and 5,000 tons 
of diesel fuel. Ships carrying crude oil from Saudi Arabia and the Chilean 
oil fields at Magallanes, Porvenir, and Punta Arenas bring the petroleum to 
Quintero; from there it is piped to Concén. Prior to December, the national 
petroleum enterprise - Empresa Nacional de Petrdédleo (EN\P) - 801d all domestic 
crude oil to Uruguay; the oil was carried in Uruguayan ships to refineries in 
Montevideo. By 1958 it is hoped that Chile will produce enough petroleum and 


derived products to satisfy domestic consumption. 


The Chamber of Deputies approved a bill to raise 1,100 million pesos to 
build and improve government schools. Funds will be raised by imposing a tax 
of .25% on salaries and pensions of civil servants, 1% tax on all other sal- 
aries (3/4% to be paid by the employer and 1/4% by the employee), and a 5% 
tax on the national lotteries and horse-racing bets. All funds will be 
distributed by a school-construction agency, the Sociedad Constructora de 
Establecimientos Educacionales. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 
Roman Catholic Churchmen in Argentina have apparently refused to be intim- 


idated by President Perén's war against them. The President continued to find 
it necessary in December to warn the Argentine nation against his opponents, 
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"sometimes clothed as oligarchs, sometimes as priests." He declared that the 
time had come "to take the pruning shears and cut them off." In characteristic 
fashion, however, Perdén sought to give the impression that he was acting 
against "bad" clergymen on popular demand. He declared that he would be "at 
the head of the people" when they had "had enough"and had decided to "take the 
necessary measures." Pruning shears had already been used on a number of 
priests in November; in December there were still more arrests and more clergy- 
men removed from their teaching positions in public schools. Father Nazareno 
Manni of Buenos Aires was arrested on the charge of showing disrespect to the 
President, while Father Dionisio Montero of San Andrés de Giles, 60 miles west 
of the capital city, was held on the charge of violating the security of the 
state. Using pastoral letter stationary, he had distributed in his parish a 
printed attack on Perén and the provincial director of religious instruction. 


On December 18, four Catholic priests were discharged as professors of 
religious subjects in the University of Cérdoba, while eight priests were 
removed from public school teaching posts in Catamarca province. The Ministry 
of Education issued a decree assuming supervision of the Colegio del Salvador, 
a primary and secondary school in Buenos Aires that is among the church's 
oldest in Argentina. On the 27th of the month, the Cordoba provincial senate 
adopted a bill to end all subsidies to Roman Catholic educational institutions 
and to terminate salaries of teachers of religion in public schools. Next day, 
the "interventor" of the province, Antonio C. de Giorgis, who was appointed 
to his post by the Federal Government in November, announced the removal of 
45 professors, five of them priests, from the provincial schools. Most of 
those dismissed were teachers of religion, though some taught physics, Latin 


and history. 


The President's actions have not always been consistent with his assur- 
ances that his attitude was merely anti-clerical rather than anti-Church. The 
government has found subtle ways of repudiating the Church itself, namely by 
passing laws which the Church strongly opposed. In October, illegitimate 
children were given many new legal rights (H.A.R., VII: 10). In December, 
prostitution (which has been banned in Argentina since June 1937) and divorce 
were made legal. On December 30, the government by decree authorized all 
provincial and territorial governors and the mayor of Buenos Aires to allow 
the opening of brothels "in adequate places." On the same day, the President 
signed into law a bill passed earlier in the month by the chamber of deputies 
and the senate legalizing divorce. It provides that a year after legal person- 
al and property separation, either spouse may request annulment with permission 
to remarry merely by stating that no reconciliation is possible. The law, 
which was to become operative in 90 days, does not specify what the grounds 
for divorce should be, nor does it set up provisions for alimony. Another 
section of the law provides for annulment of marriage with the right to remarry 
if one spouse is absent and presumed dead. There is also a provision setting 
up certain legal guarantees for minors, and establishing 16 years as the mar- 
riongeable age for boys and 14 for girls. 


For some time a divorce law had been expected in Argentina. However, much 
surprise and indignation has been expressed regarding the timing of the bill 
and the speed with which it was passed in Congress. At 3 a.m. on December 14, 
as the chamber of deputies was nearing the end of a debate on a 58-article bill 
concerned with the protection of the rights of the family, the divorce provision 
was introduced as an amendment to one of the articles. A Peronista deputy 
answered Radical party demands for more time to consider the bill by recalling 
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that the Radicals had themselves introduced similar divorce bills in 1946-49. 
The Radicals rejoined that their opposition was based now on a point of order; 
they denounced the "clandestine methods" of the government in introducing the 
bill at an extraordinary session of congress and rushing it through. The dis- 
pute became so violent that deputies had to be forcibly restrained from 
engaging in fisticuffs. The bill was approved by a vote of 126 to 8, and 
rushed on to the Senate where passage was immediate. 


Next day, the Catholic daily El Pueblo vigorously criticized the divorce 
measure. Significantly, at about the same time, the newspaper began to feel 
the kind of official pressure which has been directed in the past against other 
recalcitrant elements of the press. The owner of El Pueblo, Luis Puig, was 
arrested for alleged illicit dealings in newsprint after the newspaper's 
supplies had been cut heavily. Later in the week, on the 19th, the newspaper 
called upon its readers for financial aid, declaring that "we urgently need 
money to maintain Argentina's Catholic daily." 


The Vatican newspaper, Osservatore Romano, whose editors did not have to 
worry about Peronista pressure, attacked Peron's anti-Church discrimination 
even more sharply. In two editorials within a week, it charged that, by 
arresting priests, the Perén regime had violated freedom of religion, and that, 
by legalizing divorce, it had subverted "the morals of the faithful." The 
newspaper quoted some of President Perén's recent declarations, “which seem 
aimed at establishing the principle, not only of an absolute separation of 
religion and politics, but also of the priority of partisan causes over those 
of duty and religious conscience." The paper wondered if there were not taking 
place in Argentina "infiltrations" of a very different nature from the clerical 
intromission charged by Peron. This was evidently an insinuation that there 
may be Communist influence in Argentine labor unions and in many government 


moves. 


Argentine Foreign Minister Jerénimo Remorino, who made a good-will visit 
to Italy during the month, denied in a press conference in Rome that there was 
anything sinister or anti-Church about his government's new divorce law. After 
all, he declared, Argentines were at liberty to make use of the law or not. 

The Catholic Italian daily Il Popolo was not convinced; it declared that there 
was something really "unwholesome" about the law and the moment selected for 
passing it. The editorial pointed out that it “seems almost a challenge, the 
desire to express a flagrant affront with a grandiloquent gesture." 


In Argentina, the Church hierarchy responded to Perén's "affront" with a 
pastoral letter, which was read in all Catholic churches in the country on 
Christmas day, and which declared that the church "profoundly deplored" the 
divorce law. Included in the list of those signing the letter was Msgr. Santiagc 
Luis Copello, Cardinal Primate of Argentina. This was especially significant, 
since Cardinal Copello had once been friendly to Perdén and, even during the 
present Church-State controversy, had heretofore appeared to be seeking to avoid 
antagonizing the government. Incidentally, on December 29, 74-year-old Copello 
was reported to be resting in bed with a congestion of the lungs. He was 
apparently suffering from the effects of a fall down an elevator shaft two 


months ago. 


Still another "affront" against the Church during December was the banning 
by the Interior Ministry of a scheduled outdoor Mass and procession marking the 
end of the Marian Year. This made it necessary for a substitute indoor Mass to 


pe celebrated in the Buenos Aires cathedral. Time magazine reported that while 
an overflow crowd of over 50,000 was attending the event, the President and 

his top officials were at the airport welcoming Argentine boxer Pascual Pérez 
home from Japan, where he had won the flyweight championship of the world. 

The same day the Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.) ordered the "lay 
enthronement" of the late Eva Perén, and required that her pictures be posted 
at all union headguarters so that workers might venerate her memory. On the 
following day, only the independent La Nacién, Clarfin, and the Catholic daily 
El Pueblo published news of the church ceremony and photographs of the huge 


crowds in attendance. 


The banning of the outdoor church functions was made possible by a pro- 
vision of the "state of internal war" authorizing the executive arbitrarily to 
prohibit public meetings. The internal-war law has been in effect since the 
frustrated September 1951 military coup of Benjamin Menéndez (H.A.R., IV. 10). 
It is now reported that Congress may soon rescind this law, though not without 
first passing substitute measures to safeguard “internal security." A bill is 
being considered in the chamber of deputies requiring that public meetings be 
held indoors. Exceptions would be official and "patriotic" acts, labor, sports 
and artistic functions, and partisan rallies during pre-electoral periods. 
Religious processions and functions in the streets would be illegal. 


Another important provision of the "state of internal war" has been that 
allowing arrested individuals to be held indefinitely and without trial at the 
disposal of the executive. Under this law, 107 university students have been 
imprisoned since October (H.A.R., VII: 10), having been arrested because they 
protested the closing by Perdén of student organizations. On December 27, a 
group of intellectuals from nine American countries (including the Peruvian 
exile Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, the Colombian German Arciniegas, and the 
Mexican Daniel Cosfo Villegas) cabled Perdén asking for the release of these 
students. The message declared that holding them without a trial was a "viola- 
tion of human rights," a "blot on the democratic tradition of Latin America," 
and a "serious setback for Argentina's inter-American prestige." 


On the same day as the protest message, President Perén did release from 
prison Ricardo Balbin, leader of the opposition Radical party and candidate for 
the presidency in the 1951 elections. Balbin had been arrested two days earlier 
for showing desacato (disrespect), a charge which has also sent him to prison 
on many other occasions during the last few years. He was detained in December 
following an argument with officials while he was visiting his imprisoned son. 
The latter had been arrested for participating in the October student strike. 


While democrats continue to despair of any chances for reform in Argentina 
with regard to civil rights, businessmen and industrialists in the nation are at 
least delighted that the government finally reformed its economic policies. As 
a result of Perén's new cooperative attitude, there is a feeling of high opti- 
mism regarding business and industrial prospects for the coming year. During 
the past year, business activity in Argentina improved moderately from the low 
level of 1952 and early 1952. According to figures released by the Chase 
National Bank in its quarterly Latin-American Business Highlights, retail sales 
rose 8% in the first half of 1954 above the same period of 1953, while industria! 
production during January-April exceeded that of a year ago also by 8%. At the 
same time, the cost of living, while relatively steady during 1953 and in the 
first quarter of 1954, rose 6% from March to July of this year, partly because 
of a series of wage boosts. However, the increases were moderate, since Perén 
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sought to hold the line against the demands of the once-favored laboring class. 
In December, the President declared that the program of social welfare already 
granted to wage earners must now be extended to other workers. Shortly after- 
wards, legislation was passed giving social security benefits to small business- 
men, independent workers and rural workers, thus raising the number of 
Argentines receiving such benefits from 6 million to 8 million. 


Most responsible for Argentina's economic resurgence has been the nation's 
agricultural recovery during the last two crop seasons. However, the Chase 
National Bank reports a smaller trade surplus (of 113 million pesos) for the 
first five months of 1954 that that of the same period of 1953 (880 million 
pesos). Although the volume of shipments was higher this year, exports earned 
less exchange because of lower grain and wool prices. At the same time, there 
was a sharp increase in imports over last year. According to figures released 
in December by the Argentine Department of Technical Affairs, there was a trade 
surplus by the end of the sixth month of 1954 of 218.8 million pesos. It was 
declared that the export volume of 4,648,800 tons was the highest for any half 
year in the last five years. During this period, West Germany continued to be 
Argentina's top supplier, followed by the United States, Brazil, Britain, 
France and Japan. The nation's main customers included Great Britain, the 


United States, West Germany and ‘Russia. 


Even though in fourth place as a buyer of Argentine goods, Russia supplied 
that country with very few products during the year, despite commitments under 
the $180 million trade pact of August 1953 (H.A.R., VI: 8). Many observers 
considered that the Argentine Government was making a mistake when it renewed 
the unfulfilled pact in August 1954. In any case, in spite of the renewal, the 
Argentines soon began sharply to curtail their shipments to Russia. Finally, 
according to the U.S. News & World Report, the Russians belatedly began to make 
shipments to Argentina on a large scale of pig iron, steel sheets and plates, 
special steels, machinery and motors, quantities of rails, considerable amounts 
of coal and oil, as well as oil-well equipment. 


The International Federation of Livestock Producers reports that Russia 
has increased its purchases of meat from non-Communist countries from a mere 
20 million lbs. in 1953 to over 240 million lbs. in 1954. The principal 
supplier was Argentina, which shipped 48.5 million lbs. of veal as well as un- 
known quantities of pork and canned meat. This figure compares with the 120 , 00° 
tons of meat shipped during the first 11 months of the year by Argentina to 
Great Britain, a traditional though increasingly less important market for 
Argentine meat. At the beginning of December, some 60,000 tons of beef were 
reported as yet unshipped to Britain under Argentina's trade commitments for 
1954. It was expected in some circles that 27,000 tons would be sent during 
December, while the balance under the agreement would have been shipped by the 


end of March. 


While Argentina continues to attach less importance to its trade with Great 
Britain, it also continues to air its dispute with that country in regard to 
each nation's claim to sovereignty over the Falkland Islands (H.A.R., VI: 2). 
The British recently protested an Argentine law promulgated on August 25 which 
established regulations for the administration by Argentina of this British-held 
territory. On December 15, the Perén Government rejected the protest and re- 
asserted its claim to the islands "unlawfully" occupied by the British. 
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Argentina reached two important trade agreements in December. An accord 
signed with Japan in April 1953 was renewed calling for an exchange of $180 
million worth of goods. In return for imports from Japan of iron and steel 
tools, spare parts and accessories for machinery and other manufactured goods, 
Argentina has contracted to send to Japan $27 million worth of wheat, $26 
million worth of wool, and smaller amounts of rye and barley. Wheat was also 
an important trade item in an agreement reached in principle between Argentina 
and Brazil. Brazil is to receive 1.2 million tons of Argentine wheat annually 
for a three-year period in exchange for increased amounts of coffee, lumber, 
cocoa, steel and manufactured goods. Indidentally, estimates for this season's 
wheat crop in Argentina are for a harvest of over 7.1 million tons. Some even 
believe it will exceed the bumper crop of 7,630,000 tons of two seasons ago. 
An exportable surplus is expected of between 3.3 and 4 million tons. 


In 1953, the U.S. had been in the top position as a purchaser of Argentine 
products. In the first nine months of 1954, however, exports to the U.S. were 
down 45% from the previous year. Exports declined to $84.9 million, while im- 
ports rose to $81.1 million ($5.9 million above the year-ago level). The U.S. 
bought from Argentina less than half as much raw wool, which had been the latter 


country's major dollar earner in 1953. 


While there is little immediate prospect that imports from the U.S. will 
rise substantially, Argentines are hopeful that there will be a flow of U. S. 
investment capital into their country. Financial observers state that the 
current boom on the nation's stock exchange has been built on hopes inspired 
by the government's 13-year-old foreign investment law. So far, the law has 
attracted little capital, but the interest of U.S. and European investors has 
been high and sustained. Much hesitation is caused by the government's unwill- 
ingness to allow remittances of accumulated profits of foreign capital already 
established in the country prior to the passage of the investment law. In 
December, the General Economic Confederation urged the government to arouse new 
faith and interest in Argentine investment possibilities by allowing such 
remittances. The government has refused to take this step because it cannot 
release dollars urgently needed to pay for imports. However, it is believed 
that the problem may be overcome if the Export-Import Bank agrees to a credit 
loan to finance U.S. sales to the Argentine market. Several top U.S. Govern- 
ment figures arrived in Buenos Aires during December, reportedly to discuss a 
loan. The officials included Homer Capehart, president of the Senate Banking 
Commission, General Glen Edgerton and Hawthorne Arey, president and director, 
respectively, of the Export-Import Bank, and Rollin S. Atwood, director of the 
Office of South American Affairs of the State Department. An unnamed Export- 
Import Bank spokesman indicated that negotiations were being carried on regard- 
ing the possible financing by the Bank of Argentine purchases in the U.S. of 
equipment for a steel foundry. Argentina is especially interested in developing 
its steel center in San Nicolds on the Paranda River in northern Buenos Aires 
Province. The U. S.-owned Armco Steel Corporation is cooperating with the B 
Sociedad Mixta Sidertirgica Argentina (S.M.S.A.), the steelmaking combine owned 1 
partly by the Perén government, in developing the San Nicolds plant. L 


Presently negotiating with Argentina for participation in S.M.S.A. are r 
representatives of West Germany's Krupp industries. The U.S. News & World Report 5 
says that Krupp, "most feared name in German industry, is emerging as the spear - es 
head of the German drive for export markets and industrial toeholds overseas." be 
Krupp is reportedly also negotiating to build and finance a locomotive factory p 
in cooperation with Argentine capital. Incidentally, one of the largest agree- Fe 
ments of its kind ever to be signed by the Argentine Government was a recent Ce 


$108 million contract with Siemens & Halske of Munich, Germany. The latter 
company agreed to establish a factory in Buenos Aires and to supply Argentina 
with 300,000 telephone lines with automatic switchboard equipment. 


A recent issue of Euzkadi, published in France by Basque exiles, suggests 
that the glowing tributes which President Perén has begun to make to Argentina's 
Italian heritage is a back-of-the-hand slap at Hispanic Franco. It will be 
recalled that Argentina's relations with the latter country became strained as 
it appeared that Spain was unwilling to pay for grains it received from 
Argentina several years ago on liberal credit terms (H.A.R., VII: 10). There 
have been no more pronouncements, either officially or in the Peronista press, 
exalting the "Mother Country," "Hispanidad," etc. In a November speech before 
the Argentine Association of the Friends of Italy, President Perdén declared 
that, during the economically difficult years of 1951-1952, Italy was the only 
country which offered unlimited credit and technical assistance to help 
Argentina get back on its feet. This aid, be believed, was granted because of 
the close ties of race as well as friendship; he promised that Argentina would 
always remember such a display of amity. The President noted that half a 
million Italian immigrants had settied in Argentina during the First Five-Year 
Plan (1946-1951). In a December press conference in Montevideo, where he was 
attending the UNESCO conference, Vittorio Badini Confalonier, Italian Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Relations, declared that 350,000 Italian artisans and 
laborers, as well as their families, had migrated to Argentina after the war. 

He said that Argentina was now seeking to attract thousands of Italian farmers. 
Badini also predicted that negotiations soon to begin in Rome and Buenos Aires 
would lead to an increase in commercial relations between the two countries. 

On December 11, a manifesto of the Peronista Movement of Foreigners in the 
Republic of Argentina was published expressing its approval of Perén's economic, 
social and international policies. Of the 2.8 million foreigners living in 


Argentina, 2 million are Italians. 


Pedro Iraolagoitia, Director General of the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
scoffed at recent criticism made by Radical party legislators (H.A.R., VII: 9) 
that the German scientist Ronald Richter had "burned up" a billion pesos for 
nuclear experimentation while head of the commission. Iraologoitia stated that 
Richter's experiments had been suspended in November 1952, and that Argentina's 
operations had been carried out economically, since only 53,632,000 pesos had 
been spent in the years 1950-1954. He stated that Argentina spent in 4 years 
what the U.S. spent in one day in nuclear research. He vaguely referred to 
Argentina as sixth among nations carrying on experiments with atomic energy. 


URUGUAY 


It is believed that the victorious Colorado party, ied by Luis Batlle 
Berres, plans no radical or violent policy changes. However, apprehension in a 
large part of the electorate has been expressed concerning the intentions of 
Luis Batlle Berres, who next March will assume for a year the rotating presi- 
dency of the nine-man National Council. There are reports that he wants to 
replace the council system with a presidential form of government, while others 
claim that he only desires a modification of the present system to exclude 
Opposition parties from representation in the executive. As a result of the 
November 28 national elections, there will be three opposition Nationalists in 
the Council: the Caudillo Luis Alberto de Herrera, Ramén Via, and Daniel 
Fernandez Crespo. Colorado counselors will be Alberto Zubirfa, Arturo Legama , 
Carlos Fischer, Justino Zavala Muniz, and Zoilo Chelle. 
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Luis Batlle Berres Owes much of his training and experience to his famous 
uncle, José Batlle y Ordénez, who was President in 1907. Born in Montevideo 
on November 28, 1897, Batlle Berres' career has been a busy and varied one. 
He attended the University of Montevideo, and later became the political editor 
and director of the editorial staff of El Dia for 10 years. At the age of 25 
he became a national deputy, serving from 1923-33 and from 1942-47. During 
the period from 1933-37, Batlle Berres was a political exile. He served as 
president of the Chamber of Deputies from 1943-45 and visited Paraguay and 
Chile as a representative of that body. In 1946 he was elected Vice President. 
A year later, he became head of the republic when President Tomas Berreta died 
in office. Luis Batlle Berres remained President until March 1,1951. 


The most important problems facing the new government are economic. The 
government may have to levy more taxes on account of the serious deficit. This 
is not impossible, since there is still no income tax in Uruguay. Attempts 
will declaredly be made to lower the cost of living which has been rising 
rapidly, to encourage farm production, to reduce the number of unemployed, and 
to promote tourism, which is an important source of foreign exchange for 
Uruguay. The last aim can be achieved only by cooperation with Argentina, and 
the other aims are little more than pious platitudes. 


Cattle production has declined considerably, sales of contraband cattle 
to Brazil have increased, and there is a scarcity of meat in Montevideo. 
Ancther important economic problem confronting the new regime is that of find- 
ing methods to sell more wool abroad. Wool prices have fallen off in the world 
market. Uruguay produces approximately 200 million pounds of wool a year 
which is usually sold to France, England, Sweden, and the United States. In 
1953 a small portion was sold to the Soviet Union, but from the Uruguayan 
point of view, the transaction proved unsatisfactory, and little if any wool is 
expected to find its way to the Soviet Union in the future. During 1954 a 
large amount of the wool produced was withheld from the world market because of 
low prices and this consequently reduced Uruguay's foreign exchange. Uruguay 
wants to sell to the United States $75 million worth of goods (mostly wool) 
a year, compared to the present figure of $52 million. 


The 1954 January-July trade deficit with the United States dropped to less 
than $3 million as compared to $30 million during the same period in 1953, but 
only because Uruguayan purchases were cut almost in half. Uruguay's over-all 
favorable balance of trade declined during the same period from $51.3 million 


to $22.8 million. 


Uruguay's forthcoming wheat harvest is estimated at 900,000 tons. It is 
reported that the exportable surplus from the 1953-54 wheat crop is 300,000 tons 
and must be disposed of before the new harvest comes in, since the granaries 


are still filled to capacity. 


The month of December saw the continuance of the textile strike. The 

strike, which for the last two months (H.A.R., VII: 10,11), has paralyzed the 

textile industry, erupted in new violence on December 21. More than 20 were 

wounded, and damage to various establishments in Montevideo was considerable. 

The conflict began on November 1l as negotiations for increasing the workers' 

salaries failed. Four days later a group of workers tried to return to their | 
Jobs at the Phuasa factory but were attacked by defiant textile strikers, re- : 
sulting in the wounding of one person. Since then, other similar attacks have 
occurred. Among the factories affected by the strike are the following: Phuasa. 

Musa, Real de San Carlos, Montegal, Ildu, La Mundial, Tymsma, Forti, and 


El Telar. } 


E. H. Sheahan, Vice-President of the International General Electric 
Company, stated on December 30 that Uruguay, owing to its recent purchase of 
64 United States-made, diesel-electric locomotives, will have one of the most 
modern railway systems in the world. These electric locomotives are rapidly 
replacing the old oil burning steam units which originally were built as wood- 
burning engines. Uruguayan railways (Administracién de los Ferrocarriles y 
Tranvias del Estado) paid $10 million for the new equipment. 


December 11 saw the conclusion of the eighth world meeting of UNESCO at 
the Legislative Palace in Montevideo. During the month-long session more than 
140 draft resolutions, ranging from various proposals calling for the intensi- 
fication of cultural activities throughout the world to a measure urging the 
adoption of a world friendship flag for the children,were considered by the 
delegates. It is said that the mejority of the delegates from the 72-member 
states expressed the feeling that the conference was the most successful the 
organization has ever held. It was agreed that the minth UNESCO conference 


should be held in New Delhi, India, in 1956. 


Punta del Este will be the site for Uruguay's third international film 
festival to be held in January. Well known American and European screen 
personalities will be in attendance and Uruguayan officials are reported to be 
making extensive preparations for the coming event. 


PARAGUAY 


Direct water service from Asuncién to Europe and New York (H.A.R., VII:4,5) 
was reported to be the most important economic development in Paraguay during 
1954. Although the country is undeveloped industrially and economically, in- 
vestors have been slow to aid Paraguayan industry because all exports have had 
to be transported by railroad or by riverboat to ports in neighboring countries 
and then transhipped. International problems and the expense involved in the 
transhipment consequently discouraged foreign investment. During 1954, how- 
ever, Paraguay's rivers were reportedly utilized to make direct water shipments 
to New York City and Europe. The Lamport and Holt Line announced that the 
M.V. "Dependent" would sail from New York to Asuncién, direct on February 4. 
News reports have not made clear how such direct service is possible. 
Geographers have pointed out that the Parana River is not usually navigable to 
deep-draught ships north of Rosario, and no reports have been received that the 
river has been dredged between Rosario and Asuncién. 


Considerable Paraguayan discontent has been reported over the pact signed 
in 1954 with Argentina. The agreement provided for the integration of the trans- 
portation systems of the two countries, and for the development of mines and 
petroleum. It was expected at the time that the alliance would lead to a future 
economic unification. However, excessive Paraguayan dependence on Argentina 


is feared. 


Although the Bank of Paraguay distributed more than 1,800 tons of cotton 
seed, heavy storms during October washed away many of the seeds already planted, 
and hailstorms killed many of the young plants. In addition, banana, tobacco, 
and maize plantations, especially in the region between Coronel Oviedo and San 
José, were damaged considerably by storms. Heavy losses of poultry and small 
domestic animals were reported. 


The 1954 Paraguayan sugar harvest report reveals that 189,000 tons of cane 
have been crushed, yielding 16,000 tons of sugar. Production in 1953 was 13,000 
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tons, from 163,000 tons of cane, but in the three previous years sugar produc- 
tion averaged approximately 21,000 tons from about 236,000 tons of cane. The 
disappointing sugar production is said to be due to the fact that many independ- 
ent crushing plants purchased great amounts of cane for the manufacture of cana, 


a kind of brandy. 


BRAZIL 


President Café Filho's exertions against inflation were not conspicuously 
successful during December. The cruzeiro also weakened seriously owing to a 
rumor that the government was planning to devaluate it for export purposes. The 
rumor, which originated in Sao Paulo, was promptly denied by Clemente Mariani, 
president of the Bank of Brazil, but it caused the cruzeiro to fall in the free 
market. Private exchange houses were paying 50 cruzeiros to the dollar at 
month's end, while official parity was 18.38 for buying. 


A strike of government-employed doctors disrupted hospital and ambulance 
service in Rio de Janeiro early in December. The Federal District's Medical 
Association voted for an “indefinite strike" after Café Filho had refused to 
grant a pay increase to government-employed doctors. The doctors' basic griev- 
ance was that they earn only half as much as other Brazilian doctors; at the 
height of the strike, nevertheless, they continued to provide emergency services. 
With an annoyed public on Café Filho's side, the latter declared the strike il- 
legal, banned picketing, sent military doctors to work in civilian hospitals, 
and dismissed the 210 department heads who were among the strikers. Eight 
doctors, including the president of the Brazilian Medical Association, were 
jailed. In a radio speech, Café Filho also asked the strikers to "end this sad 


spectacle before the world.” 


When the strike lasted into its fourth day, Café Filho played his trump 
card. He summoned all strike leaders to Catete Palace and told them that he 
would try to ease their financial situation if they returned to work, but that 
he would draft them if they did not. Since most young or middle-aged Brazilian 
doctors are military reservists, his threat had almost instantaneous effect. At 
their strike headquarters that night, the doctors voted overwhelmingly to end the 
strike. The government applauded their action, but clung to its decision to 
dismiss the leaders. Said Labor Minister Alencastre Guimaraes: "Department 
heads with years of professional experience should have known better." 


On December 9, the Brazilian Congress also refused to override Café Filho's 
veto of a measure that would have promoted all government employees with advanceé¢ 
university decrees - primarily doctors. The Brazilian Government thereby de- 
feated a move that would have contributed to inflation, even though it was still 
unable to halt the continuing inflationary spiral. The military services com- 
plained of severe financial pressures, and began to ask for pay increases 
commensurate with high living costs. Such a pay increase would add many millions 
to a budget that Finance Minister Gudin was struggling to balance. The necessary 
money could be obtained only by printing it. As the cost-of-living index con- 
tinued to rise, it was learned that 900 million cruzeiros (almost $50 million) 
had been printed in the preceding month. 


Finance Minister Gudin reviewed the general economic situation of Brazil on 
December 17. He declared that the condition of most banks is good, but that he 
is not satisfied with the government's attempts to curb inflation. He stated 
that credit transactions throughout Brazil must be curtailed by at least 50%, and 
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that existing counterinflationary measures must be amplified. He denied 
charges that he had refused to grant foreign exchange for importing machinery 
for Petrobras, but admitted that he was opposed to the government's oil monop- 
oly itself. Gudin also called for the participation of private capital in 
Brazilian oil exploitation. 


In the same interview Gudin praised public officials Arthur Levy and 

Pplinio Castanhede, who had opposed him on oil policies, because “they had never 
dirtied their hands by privately buying up oil refineries." This statement 
caused Bitencourt Sampaio, president of the Brazilian Accounting Tribunal, to 
feel that his honor had been challenged. He consequently accosted Gudin in the 
Finance Ministry and demanded an explanation. He expressed his dissatisfaction 
with Gudin's version of the facts by verbally chastising him and, in conclusion, 
by punching him in the face. Bitencourt Sampaio informed the press on the fol- 
lowing day that he would publish documentation proving that his hands also 


were clean. 


Early in December the Brazilian Communist party published the text of its 
new program and its revised set of rules. This was the first confirmation that 
the fourth general congress of the Brazilian Communist party had been held. 

The last full congress was held in 1930. The primary short-term aim of the 
party was announeed as "the struggle to free the country from the enslaving 
yoke of North American imperialism and to install a regime of peace and happi- 
ness." The Communist organ Imprensa Popular published a six-page special 
supplement with texts of the program, and an additional two pages devoted to an 
explanation of the changes in the rules. The revision of party by-laws was 
reported to be part of a general campaign by the Cominform to organize foreign 
parties into the same internal pattern used by the parent party in the Soviet 
Union. The united front policy is thus confirmed once more as the guiding 
principle of the Communist drive in South American, as it has been for the past 
two decades. Having found it impossible to build a strong party from the un- 
educated masses that comprise the population core of many South American nations, 
the Communists have sought to enlist the support of middle-class intellectuals 
against “imperialism” and "feudalism." Joao Amazonas, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Brazilian Communist Party, reiterated that his party. remains 


faithful to Marxism-Leninism. 


On December 3 the resignation of James S. Kemper as U.S. Ambassador to 
Brazil was announced. It was stated that Kemper had served in the diplomatic 
corps for a year and a half at great personal and financial sacrifice, and that 
he had informed the State Department in October that he would soon have to re- 
sume his business responsibilities. Kemper was involved in a controversy in 
October when he expressed the personal opinion that coffee prices would soon 
drop below their prevailing levels. His statement irritated the Brazilian 
Coffee Institute, since President Café Filho had just informed coffee growers 
that there would be no change in coffee prices. Late in November Ambassador 
Kemper withdrew an embassy dinner invitation to Representative James G. Fulton 
because the latter had criticized U.S. economic policy toward Latin America, 
during the Inter-American economic conference at Petropolis. Some persons 
thought that Kemper's diplomatic value had been injured more by his coffee state- 
ment than by his rebuff of Fulton. On December 28 President Eisenhower named 
James Clement Dunn, former Ambassador to Spain, as U.S. Ambassador to Brazil. A 
career diplomat, Dunn has served in Madrid since February, 1953. 


Colonel Paula Soares, President of the Administrative Junta of the Brazil- 
ian Coffee Institute, conferred with Café Filho early in the month and assured 
him of continued support of the government's coffee policies. He stated that 
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the probable outcome of coffee talks, then in progress with Columbia, marked 
the beginning of a period of cooperation that would aid producers as well as 
consumers. The Brazilian Coffee Institute officially feels that the coffee ex- 
port crisis is over, and is prepared to increase exports to Europe, where the 
market supposedly can absorb an additional two million bags per year. 


Recent Brazilian economic developments are causing concern to the exporters 
of the United States and Great Britain. During the last few months the 
cruzeiro, as determined by rates prevailing at foreign exchange auctions, has 
depreciated sharpiy. However, the depreciation has been more severe in relation 
to the dollar than to the German mark and some other currencies. If the situa- 
tion continues, American exporters could lose much of their Brazilian market. 


In the case of the British exporters the threat to business with Brazil 
comes in the form of a financial and commercial agreement concluded earlier 
this year by Brazil and Germany. The agreement provides for settlement in a 
"clearing dollar" which is not maintained at a fixed rate of exchange in terms 
of Deutsch marks. British sources assert that the clearing dollars have sold 
on the free market at discounts of up to 5% below the official dollar-mark 
rate. With the help of this discount German merchants have been able to in- 
crease their purchases of cotton, hides, timber and cocoa in Brazil and at the 
same time they have actually been able to re-export some of these commodities 


to Britain. 


It is further maintained that Brazil, having exported more to Germany, 
has been in a position to repay its frozen commercial debts to Germany more 
rapidly than had been foreseen. With direct exports to Britain reduced, Brazil 
is short of sterling and has had to cut its imports from Britain. Britain's 
exports to Brazil in the first 10 months of 1954 fell to 6,813,000 from 
14,446,000 in the corresponding period of 1953. 


Brazil's balance of payments position, crippled by the slumping coffee 
exports from April to November, produced a dollar deficit of nearly $400 
million for the first 10 months of 1954. The Bank of Brazil issued a state- 
ment listing dollar outlays from January to October as totaling $396,515,000 


over the dollar income during that period. 


Loans to Brazil from the United States’ official and private banking in- 
stitutions since April 1953 totaled $500 million including a $200 million 
loan (H.A.R., VII: 11) extended by 19 private United States banks on November 
22. The remainder of the amount is made up by a $300 million loan to the Bank 


of Brazil by the Export-Import Bank in April 1953. 


Brazil's navy and merchant fleet have received attention recently. Under 
a proposed trade treaty with Japan, Brazil is to receive a number of naval and 
merchant vessels in addition to two troop transports now being built. The 
Dutch are also participating in the additions to the Brazilian navy. Holland 
will construct 10 coast guard vessels and 6 troop transports in addition to 6 
tugs recently completed. Meanwhile the Brazilian Government will reportedly 
seek bids for the construction of 21 vessels, including 18 cargo and 3 
passenger ships with a capacity of 508 passengers each. 


Argentina and Brazil have reached an agreement in principle on a new three- 
year trade pact greatly amplifying trade between the two nations. The agree- 
ment was reached during the recent inter-American economic conference at 
Petrépolis (H.A.R., VII: 11). Argentina will ship to Brazil 1.2 million tons of 
wheat annually for three years in return for increased amounts of coffee, pine, 
cocoa, steel and manufactured products from Brazil. 


Two oil refineries were inaugurated within a two-week period in the month 
of December. The first, known as Manguinhos, is located in the city of Rio de 


Janeiro. It is privately owned and has facilities to process 10,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily, which is about one-half the daily petroleum needs of the 
city. It is the city's first oil refinery and was authorized under the govern- 


ment of former President Eurico Dutra. 


The second, known as the Capuava refinery, began operations in the city 
of Sao Paulo. Capuava is also privately owned and has a refining capacity of 
20,000 barrels daily. Esso Venezuela crude oil will be refined by the Rio de 
Janeiro plant, while the Capuava refinery will use crude oil from Saudi Arabia 


furnished by the Gulf Oil Company. 


Three companies, two American and one German, announced plans to join in 
a project to build a $5 million chemicals plant in Sao Paulo state. The con- 
cerns are W. R. Grace & Co., the American Home Products Corporation, and-. 
Farbwerke Hoechst A. G., a German chemical company with an affiliate in the 
United States. According to plans, the three were forming a Brazilian company 
to be known tentatively as Fongra Produtos Quimicos S.A., in which Grace and 
Farbwerke Hoechst would have equal participation and the American Home Products 


would have "a smaller participation." 


The new plant will be at Suzano, about 30 miles east of the city of Sao 
Paulo. It will produce the insecticide D.D.T., industrial solvents, detergents, 
caustic soda, chlorine and other chemicals. Construction will start early 
next year and full production is scheduled for 1957. 


Brazil is intensifying its program against infectious disease. Reportedly, 
antibiotics are rapidly lowering the incidence of such disease in rural Brazil, 
as well as causing a steady rise in life expectancy. In much of interior 
Brazil, however, life expectancy does not exceed 42 years. Brazil's Ministry 
of Health has been reorganized in an effort to streamline the program. 


Brazil is gradually increasing its production of temperate zone fruit. 
Government experiment stations in the highlands of Minas Gerais have planted 
thousands of acres of peach, pear, cherry, and plum trees. Most trees are 
doing well, and distributions to farmers have started. Meanwhile, olive pro- 
duction is being amplified. Existing acreage in the state of Parana and in the 
Campos do Jordao highlands, in Sao Paulo, is growing. After preliminary 
surveys have been completed, thousands of olive trees will also be planted in 
the vicinity of Petrépolis, 40 miles from Rio de Janeiro. Climate, soil and 
rainfall are considered ideal in the Petrépolis area for olive orchards, while 
existing acreage in Espirito Santo and Bahia will also be increased during the 


next two years. 


Brazil will harvest almost 800,000 tons of wheat this year, according to 
the latest estimates. Wool production in Rio Grande do Sul, as well as in 
several other states, is also increasing. Rio Grande do Sul produced approxi- 
mately 43 million pounds of wool during 1953-54, of which 27.2 million pounds 


were exported. 


The Netherlands High Commissioner for Emigration, M. Haveman, recently com- 
pleted a tour of areas of Dutch settlement in Brazil. He professed to be deeply 
pleased with what he saw, adding that the nuclei of Dutch settlers in Sao Paulo, 
Parana, and Rio Grande do Sul are prosperous and happy. He predicted that 
Dutch immigration to Brazil, now merely a trickle of farmers and mechanics, 
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will be increased. He said that housing conditions for Dutch immigrants in 
Brazil surpassed anything he had seen anywhere except in South Africa. Among 
the many countries that he has visited are Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 


The possibility exists that considerable numbers of Puerto Rican farmers 
will enter Brazil. Farm lands are being prepared for them near Belém, where 
several Japanese colonies have already been established. A Brazilian govern- 
ment immigration commission will soon visit Puerto Rico to implement the 


program. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Fernando Valls-Taberner. OBRAS. II. Estudios Histérico-Juridicos. Madrid- 
Barcelona. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. Escuela de 
Estudios Medievales, Barcelona.1954. Pp.34e. 


Those of us who enjoyed the friendship of the Catalan scholar who served 
as director of the Archive of the Crown of Aragon and as a deputy in the Madrid 
Cortes will remember Fernando Valls-Taberner as a liberal Catholic to whom one 
would naturally apply the old label "a gentleman and a scholar." The affection 
which he inspired gives a special value to this edition of his selected works 
in Catalan, which are now being published in five volumes: I(partI), Bibli- 
ography and autobiography, historical studies; I(part II), San Ramén de 
Penyafort; II, Historical-juridical studies; III, Studies in medieval history; 


IV, History of Catalonia; V, Varia. 


R. Menéndez Pidal. ROMANCERO HISPANICO (Hispano-Portugués, Americano y 
Sefard{). Teorfa e Historia. 2 vols, pp.xix and 407; 474). Madrid. Espasa- 
Calpe. 1953. Vols IX and X of Obras Completas de R. Menéndez Pidal. 


150 pesetas each volume. 


Espasa-Calpe is continuing the publication of the complete works of the 
great Spanish philologist and literary historian Menéndez Pidal. The two 
volumes here described give, not the text of the romances, but a historical 
account of their development and a summary and critique of the various theories 
put forward to explain their origin. This is not merely a reprint of an 
earlier work. Indeed, it is fortunate that it ever appeared at all, since the 
Civil War literally shattered the grand project on which Don Ramén was engaged 
when that cataclysm occurred. With the help of his wife Marfa Goyri de Menéndez 
Pidal and his son Gonzalo Menéndez-Pidal, don Ramén has now published this 
magnum opus, which he plans to complete with a publication of the texts of the 
romances. He tells us that advancing age makes it imperative that he complete 
the task. Certainly those of us who know and esteem Don Ramén will wish him 


Many years of creative activity. 


Alain Gheerbrant. JOURNEY TO THE FAR AMAZON. New York. Simon and Schuster. 
1954. Pp. 355. $5.00 


Journey to the Far Amazon has been hailed as one of the great travelogues 
of our age. In 1948, three Frenchmen--Alain Gheerbrant, Jean Fichter, and 
Pierre Gaisseau-- and a Colombian-- Luis Sdéenz--undertook the long journey across 
the northern part of South America from Colombia to the valley of the Rio Branco, 
in the section of Brazil's Amazon valley boundering on British Guiana. All four 
men were under thirty. They completed the journey two years later, in 1950. 
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Their itinerary across the Green Hell took them eastward from Bogota to San 
José del Guaviare. They were compelled to take a plane from this outpost to 
Carimagua, whence they pushed eastward to the Orinoco valley. Crossing from 
Colombia to Venezuela, they followed the valley of the Ventuari up to the 
Sierra Pacaraima, which they climbed in order to reach the valley of the Rio 
Branco. From Béa Vista in Brazil a plane took them to Manaos and civilization. 
There can be no doubt of the physical hardships endured in this expedition, 

but the account written by Gheerbrant is more than an adventure story, since 
the young Frenchmen were serious anthropologists. Their observations, photo- 
graphs, and tape recordings are a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
natives of northern South America. They overcame the suspicion of the natives 
by going unarmed except for a victrola and some records with which they charmed 
the Indians, who showed excellent taste: they were deeply moved by Mozart, 
while Louis Armstrong left them cold, 


Gustavo Adolfo Otero. LA CULTURA Y EL PERIODISMO EN AMERICA. Quito. 
Liebmann. 1953. Pp. 545. $4.00 U.S. 


This history of journalism in the Americas by one of Bolivia's leading 
historians is a serious and fascinating contribution to the social history of 
the New World. The book is divided into two parts. The first (pp.31--206) 
describes the historical evolution of the cities of the Americas, and explains 
the rise of journalism in terms of these cities. The second part contains 
historical monographies on journalism in each of the American republics, be- 
ginning with Argentina and ending with the United States. A perhaps inevitable 
weakness is that the author is too generous in judging newspapers and does not 
describe sufficiently the irresponsibility of many of them. Like most Latin 
American journalists, he is unwilling to discuss in detail the financing of 
Latin American papers, and the ease with which many of them can be bought and 
sold. Despite this, Otero's book is to be recommended highly as a pioneering 


work in an important field. 


Daniel James. RED DESIGNS FOR THE AMERICAS. GUATEMALAN PRELUDE. 
New York. John Day. 1954. Pp. 347. $4.50. 


So many irresponsible and undocumented articles on Communism in Latin 
America have appeared recently that the title of this book was enough to arouse 
misgivings. However, in so far as it describes Guatemala, this book, by the 
former managing editor of The New Leader, is a carefully written account with 
an abundance of facts. The author warns against simply replacing a pro- 
Communist government with a petty dictatorship. Unfortunately, he loses his 
perspective somewhat when he describes the Caribbean area as a whole, and sees 
there a vast Communist conspiracy. Yet even here, James bluntly says that a 
dictatorship such as that of Somoza may be paving the way for a Communist 
regime, just as Ubico unwittingly did in Guatemala. The author is less re- 
liable in his statements about Brazil and South American generally. However, 
all in all this book may be recommended as a sober and factual contribution to 
the study of basic trends in Middle America today. 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN-AMERICAN AND SPANISH SUBJECTS 


Cuentos Populares Espafoles 
by Aurelio M. Espinosa 
The smug? seer emeritus of Romanic languages at Stanford University, traveled ex- 
tensively in Spain collecting folk tales in the oral tradition. Two hundred eighty of these 
tales, in dialectal Spanish, are | enege here, These tales are of interest to students of folklore. 
In addition, they provide students of the Spanish language with reading material reflectin 
the popular Spanish culture. ; volumes. Paper, $1.75 a 4 


Public Finance and Economic Development in Guatemala 
by John H. Adler, Eugene R. Schlesinger, and Ernest R. Olson 


Provides detailed estimates hitherto unavailable of gross national product and private capital 
formation; careful analysis of the salient features of the economy and of the special problems 


attending the economic development of Guatemala. $5.00 


Cadiz to Cathay ag id 
by Captain Miles P. DuVal, jr. a 

The history of the search for canal sites across the American isthmus, and of the diplomatic . o 

and political events resulting in the selection of the present location in Panama. The Appendix i 

includes the text of treaties and other state papers. Photographs and historical maps. $6.00 o 


And the Mountains Will Move a 
by Captain Miles P. DuVal, jr. 


This companion volume to Cadiz to Cathay describes the actual construction of the Panama 
Canal, including problems of organization, finance, and sanitation. The French canal-build- 
ing efforts under De Lesseps are interestingly treated. Maps and illustrations. $6.00 


The New Mexican “Alabado” : 
iptions of ‘the religious rites of the Penitentes, with special emphasis on their hymns, 


The Life of Joaquim Mabuco 


Joaquim Nabuco’s-daughter has written significant biography of Brazil’s great watesman 


the abolici of slavery in Brazil, The book for 
and; politic! snd social life. pf che langest of 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN-AMERICAN AND SPANISH SUBJECTS 


The Ancient Maya. 
by Sylvanus GC. Morley 
An authoritative account of the ancient Mayas, tracing the rise, flowering, 
and decline of their religion, their science, and their architecture. Pro- 
fusely illustrated wich photographs and drawings of Mayan art and archi- 
tecture, and with numerous maps and diagrams. $10.00 


Who's Who in Latin America: A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living 
Men and Women of Latin America ae | 
edited by Ronald Hilton 


This compact but comprehensive biographical listing of outstandin; persons and their 
achievements provides aid to personnel, authors, and stu- 
dents of Latin-American affairs. 
I, Mexico, $2.50; IH. Central America, $2.25; III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, 
$5.50; IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, $2.50; V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
$3.50; VI. Brazil, $3.50; VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic, $2.50. 


La Obra Impresa de los Intelectuales Epanoles en America: 1936-1945 (The 
Printed Work of the Spanish Intellectuals in America, 1936—1945) 
compiled by Julidn Amo and Charmion Shelby 


A bibliographical survey prepared by the Library of Congress. An unusual reference tool 
and a document furnishing the social historian with access to the contemporary thought of 
Spaniards in the Americas. In Spanish. .00 


Herbert Hoover’s Latin-American Policy | : 
by Alexander DeConde | ; 
The first evaluation of Hoover's efforts, both before and during his Presidency, to establish 
more cordial relations between the United States and the Latin-American nations and among 
the Latin-American nations themselves. The boo: includes a discussion of Hoover's rejec- 
tion of interventionism and “dollar dipicmacy” in intcr-American affairs. $3.00 
45 Contemporary Mexican Artists | | 
by Virginia Stewart 


‘famous “Flower Vendors” fresco at Scri College, Claremont, 
California. Each cover is aa original Charlot lithograph. $10.00 


See ingide back cover for more books 
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